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TRE NEW YEAR. 








Good. to the Old Year that’s vanished, 


Good- to its sorrows and care ; 
Let banished, 
The New Yeas, 06 joyous and smili 

in witha troliceome pound ’ 
And bids with beguiling, 
hed wishes peewee 


Tie right to have sensitive feeling ; 
But, mark me, I cordially hate 


& queer place is, 
"ll all say 
faces 


hene’er we've & chance to be gay. 
Then merrily fill up your giasses, 
And drink with a song and a cheer, 
A health to King Time as he passes 
And to all triends a Happy New Year! 


UNDER WILD SKIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘BENEATH THE 8BA.”” 











THE STORY. 





CHAPTER VI —ContTinvuzn. . 


HAT, after all the tions I have 
made for —leave? Nonsense! 
The cabin fitted up de luze, all the 


delicacies of the season on board, 
a capital cook, and because, to pay the extra 
expenses to which I have been put, I take 
+ of passengers, you turn rusty. Fie 
man!’ 

*Oaptain Barker, I would none bye you 
everythin that was necessary pleas— 
ure,”’ said’ Raby loftily. ‘I tell you, sir, I 
have made up my mind to go.” 

‘‘What, and deprive that poor girl of the 
great ad to follow her trip! Well,’”’ 
Barker continued quietly, ‘‘you can afford 
it, Isuppose. Ah, Raby, twenty years “go 
when you had nota shilling in the world, 
and that boy——”’ 

‘‘Hush,’’ exciaimed Raby, laying his hand 
on Barker’s arm as he looked round sharply 
to see that they were not observed. ‘Hush!’ 

“Oh, nobody can hear us, dear boy,’’ said 
Barker, whose countenance was unmoved, 
though there was a keen twinkle in his eye 
as he saw the others discomposure. ‘That 

came in very handy, Raby, old fel- 


’ low; and I say, how wonderfully well that 


woman has kept the secret of the accident.”’ 
“Yea, yes; but be silent, will you?’’ said 


Mr. , panti 
a wall’ } sony aebody could hear us unless 
** said Barker quietly. ‘‘I think 


should have got rid of her though. I don’t 
mean pitched out of the window into the 
seal’’ 

“Why do you bring al! this up?’ said 


Me idae teeph” said Barker with an air of 
t depicted on his face. ‘‘My 


BS 


hiseye. ‘‘How foolish of me. You see we 
sailors out so plainly. But, as I was 
saying, you see I am working still. I like 
the change, the excitement, and I like the 
money it makes. So when our dear, holy 
triend, the Reverend Onesimus Hicks, wants 
to go plant hunting in the Pyrenees, and 
pays handsomely for the —— ot himself 
and servant; and Stuart, Esquire, with his 
rich parcel of jewelry, does the same. Why 
of course I take them, and put the money in 
a ye 

e smiled in the most amiable manner 
possible at Mr. Kaby, whose manner was 
greatly subdued as he again spoke in re- 
monstance. 

‘But you know, Barker, this trip was to 
be alone.’’ 

‘‘My dear boy!”’ exclaimed Barker, ‘I 
never said so.’’ 

“But I understood you were merely trad- 
ing to Spain,”’ said Mr. Raby; ‘‘and you 
spoke 80 highly of the beauty of the voyage.”’ 

“Of course; so I did, my dear fellow. It 
was, you remember, when I dined with 
and said I did not like your sweet child to 
look so delicate, and proposed the voyage. 
And it will do her good—no end of good; so 
say no more about going sshore.”’ 

“‘But——”’ began Mr. Raby. 

‘‘And | shall bave an opportunity of en- 
joying her society and yours——’”’ 

r. Raby made an impatient movement. 

‘‘And when you like,’’ continued Barker, 
watching him with the same peculiar look 
in his eye, ‘‘we can talk over old times. But 
there, excuse me, T must go on deck now 
and look how things are going. Will you 
come,or make yourself happy with a cigar?’ 

Mr. Raby seemed stunned; but making an 
effort he recovered himself somewhat, and 
followed Barker on deck to see the shores of 
the Thames slowly, as it were, gliding by 
them, so easy and graceful was the motion 
of the vessel. The pilot was at the wheel 
with one of the crew, others were helping 
Oakum and Franks to clear'the deck; Stuart 
was smoking a cigar, with his back to the 

rt bulwarks; and Mary was apparently 
istening to the conversation of the Reverend 
Onesimus, who was waving his hand orator. 
ically as he discoursed about the various 
points of interest they ; 

‘‘Look at Mary,’’said Barker in a whisper 
to his companion. ‘‘Why the girl's quite at 
home already. Raby, old triend, it will be 
the making of her this voyage; and what is 
more, it will draw us together in such closer 
bonds, that we shal! be the closest of friends 
evermore.”’ 

He smiled significantly at the man he 
addressed, and then went aft to speak to the 
pilot. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PARSON 8 DISCOURSE 


R. RABY stood for a few minutes bit- 
ing his lips and frowning. He was 
staring at vacancy, but in those few 
minutes scene after scene of his past 

life flashed through his memory, til] instead 

of poume clearer by thought, he became 
con . He could not understand Barker's 
way; there was something repulsive in his 
manifestations of friead!iness that set him 

zzling his brain as to whether there could 
be any motive at the back. At one moment 
he seemed to see light, but the next he dis- 
missed the thought as absurd; hints of the 
old times were spoken out so ingenuously 
that there could be no aorriere penses. But 
directly after there was another suspicion 
wai to be crushed down: Mary had said 
something about Barker being too attentive, 
but that could only be a silly, girlish ; 

Attentive! Well, what if he was? Would 

not any man display a certain amount of 

gallantry towards a pretty, naive girl ?’’ 

But it was very 

and find these people in pos- 

session, and then for Mary to display sach 





He took a stride or two each way, still 
biting his lips with as he recalled 
some ot "a words; his brow cleared 
as he saw Stuart slowly coming towards him. 

‘‘Humph!"’ he muttered, ‘‘here’s the jewel 
0, TOS GSES HE SAG SD Be 

Stuart came up with a slow lounger’s 
crawl, and a most ting smile upon 
his face, to say in s g drawl: 

“Ah, my dear sir; s to see you on deck. 


I've come to 
‘Ind: ed, sir,’’ said Mr. with a stiff 
bend of the head, which not in the 


where the 
were standing gazing at the Kentish shore: 
but Mr. Raby tebased to c06 eaything im the 
remark, and evidently chafing at the inter. 
ruption to his musings, he sald, more stiffly 
than ever: 

‘‘Really,sir, I am quite at a loss to under 
stand you. 1 am no r of riddles; have 
the quedihess to apeak out ont say what you 
mean.’’ 


“Ugh! you old pagan,’”’ said Stuart men- 
tally; and then sloud: ‘Your charming 
daughter. you know, accompanied our 
stout friend—priestly domination that 
sort of thing.’’ 

* Keaily,sir,’*began Mr. Raby, now getting 
wroth. 

‘No offence, ‘sure you,’’ said Stuart, fix- 
ing his glassin hiseye: ‘‘Only, can’t get 
a word with her ra’ally—’bliged to ask you 
to interfere, as we are now such a family 


part Eve 

Hf see no cause for interference, sir,’’ said 
Mr. Raby, growing more and more frigid, 
for the remarks of the exquisite were mak 
ing him t his determination to make 
the best of things and stay; ‘‘and I must in- 
form you,sir,that my daughter has a decided 
liking for the conversation of sensible, cul- 
tured people, who are gentlemen——”’ 

‘ Glad to hear it, I’m shaw,” said Stuart. 
‘Yes, s’pose. so; perhaps you'll introduce 


me?’’ 
“Anda t abhorrence of puppies,’’ ex. 
claimed Mr. Raby, unable to restrain the 


rage that was bubbling for exit; and with 
this keenly savage remark he strode to the 
cabin stairs, hurried down, lit a cigar and 
began to smoke ayer 6 
*‘An old beast!’ said Stuart, looking after 
him. ‘Well, I have not madea very favor- 
able impression upon him; but never mind, 
1 must work for myself; and it strikes me 
very forcibly, Mr. Parson Hicks, that you 
are not going to have it all your own way.’’ 
He stood looking towards where the couple 
were standing, and then sauntered back. to 
draw out « delicate looking cigarette case, 
open it, take out one of the fragile paper 
tubes and begin tosmoke,as Mary Raby and 
her newly made acquaintance turned and 
came towards the centre of the schooner. 
‘Yes, my dear young lady,’ said the 
clergyman, ‘‘I’m sure we shal! improve the 
leisure hours of what will be a very pleasant 
. Let me see,”’ he contin laying 
one finger upon another, ‘‘there will be the 
luminosity or phosphorescence of the water "’ 
“‘Ah yes,”’ said Mary eagerly, ‘‘as I have 


seen it at P 
**Exactly,”’ the reverend tleman. 
‘Then discourses upon the floating weeds; 
ps on the cr gulf weed.’’ 


**Yes; how interesting,’’ said Mary, with 
arty anes ag and 8 roseate flush on her de 
cheeks. 


‘No preaching, you understand, my 
dear. ’’ continued Rev. Onesimus ponder. 
ously. ‘I can’t preach, so I have had to 
turn into a poor naturalist of Longe a 
no preaching, but plain natural history dis 
ee 

“Yes, air what you mean,’’said 
the young ingenuously, as her compan. 
ion bow her arm 8 litle more through his 
own, and patted her little biue- hand 
with an unctuous look upon his countenance. 
‘Then, my dear young lady,’ he cop- 


the color or tints of the water; aad 
as we near the coasts of sunny 
Bee Tn see a few fish. 


~ 

little as the man close by to 

comme ying Sern’ fae rp 
upon the white deck. 


scaest 

¢ 

Thank very much,”’ Mary. 
smiling; : now I think I will rej 


® Ber words were ee by Stuart, who 
w away his stepped 
before pm and A a 
‘‘Allow me, Miss Raby. 
just gone into the cabin.”’ 


CHAPTER VIIL 
A BREEZE ON THE THAMES. 
hE RABY shrank closer to the 


Your papa has 





clergyman's side as Btuart, E-quire, 

oftensively oftéred his arm,and waited 

smilingly for her response. The an- 
swer, however, came from the Reverend 
Onesimus, who, assuming something of the 
mien of a plump turkey cock, out his 
cheeks, turned red, and with a good deal of 
uncalled for bombast exclaimed, as he —s 
a arm through his, and patted 


“Young man, have the goodness to stand 
- oy, this young lady is under my protec. 

on."’ 

‘Sir!’ began Stuart, while Mary turned 


e. 

‘‘Age, sir,”’ continued the Reverend One 
simus loftily—‘‘age and our cloth have pri- 
vileges with the sex which are not accorded 
to boys.”’ 

Stuart seemed petrified for a moment, and 
then flushing angri er 

‘‘Confound——"’ he began. 

‘Hush, young man!’ said the Reverend 
Onesimus sternly; ‘‘how dare you make use 
of improper language in the presence of a 
lady and a cler ? Young man, I blush 
for you. Bir, I feel at this moment as if I 
ought seriously to call you to account for—’’ 
**Met?"’ exclaimed Stuart, forgetting a)! his 
affectation in the anger of the moment. 
**You call me to account? Why, you-—’’ 

‘‘Hushb. sir, hush! Oh, fie! young man,’’ 
said the Reverend Onesimus with a smile of 
pity upon his lip. 

“Oh, allow me to go to the cabin, 
Mr. Hicks,” said Mary, who was trembling 
like a leaf. 

‘Directly, my dear, directly,’’ sald the 
Reverend O us in the most benignant 
of tones; ‘‘but wait till I have talked to this 
foolish boy. Your comfort must be studied 
during the voyage, my child; and rudences 
like this is better nipped in the bud.’’ 
‘‘Really,’’ exclaimed Stuart, ‘‘this is in- 
suflerabie."’ 

‘‘My good youth,’’ said the reverend 
— with dignity, ‘if I did my 7, 
should scold yuu as | would one of my o 

pupils.’’ 

Stuart seemed quite staggered. and Mary 
looked round for the servant, but she had 
disappeared, and there was nothing for it 
but to wait until the speaker thought proper 
to release her,one of her hands being prison- 
ed in his, and held quite tightly now. - 

‘*Bat there, there, ' continued the Rever- 
end Onesimus, ‘‘you will be sorry for this 
to-morrow, and I have no doubt will offer 
an ample apology. My dear,’’ he said,smil- 
ing in a slow, way down at Mary, while 
his spectacles looked quite ep am 

+ 


letusgo. Y map,’’ he cried, 
inet bot co bo led Many cabin 





tinued, ‘*there will be the various torms of 





medusss or jelly fish; the tides or currents; 


the 
“young man, I pity you.”’ 
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as he stared blankly after the retreating 


forms, ending by bursting into a coarse, de- 
risive 


‘This is too * he exclarmed angrily. 
*‘Oonfound tm hg to monopolize her 
like this Curse him! Bat he shall smart 
for it. To dare to—ob it’s too rich—’pon 
my soul, it’s too rich!’’ 

man seemed beside himself with rage; 

the polished veneer of the surface was re- 

moved, and a virulent, spitefc] look gleamed 

from his eyes as be there for a few mo 

ments with hands and feet clenched, and 

then turned round sharply and blundered 

Franks, who was busy close beside 

bim, and had been a spectator of « portion 
of the scene. 

‘Curse you, you clumsy oaf !"’ exclaimed 
Stuart savagely. ‘“‘What are you doing 
there?’ 

‘Coiling down rope,’’ was the sharp an- 
swer; and the two young men's eyes met, 
each reading in the other's mutua! dislike 
and distrust. But this lasted but for an in- 
stant. Stuart was angry—nay, savage; and 
here was some one—s common sailor—upon 
whom he could vent his spleen, as in bis 
blind rage he thought, without fear of retort. 
He raised his fist menacingly 

“Why, you-—"’ he began, and stopped, 
for he saw the blood flush to the young sail 
or's forehead, the veins stand out in knots 
and a look come in his face which betokened 
that he might prove an ugly customer if 
struck. Franks voice was very cool and 
calm. though, as he said in a low tone: 

‘Don't, sir. Take my advice, and don't. 
It's dangerous to strike some men.”’ 

“You insolent scoundrel!’’ exclaimed 
Stuart fiercely, but hesitating al] the same. 
‘I could horsewhip you.”’ 

* You might try, sir,’’ said Franks grim. 
ly, as he cooled down, evidently feeling his 
own power the while; ‘‘but,as I said before, 
don't. If you ask me why,” he said, smil- 
ing at his adversary'’s discomfi'ure, ‘‘I'l! tell 

ou: because, sir,I] m very strong; and when 
Tm up I might forget myself, and that you 
are a passenger. I might pitch you over the 
bulwarks, and you might be drowned.”’ 

**You insolent scoundrel!"' hissed Stuart, 
**you shal] smart for this. Wait, my man; 
and recollect that when my day comes | 
have a black mark against your name; 80 
look out.’’ 

Franks turned sharply upon him, for there 
was a malignant look in his eye that be 
tokened no good; but the attention of both 
was taken off by an angry cry, and Dinah 
Moore came scuffing aft, angry, and with 
her bonnet awry, and closely followed by 
the two servants—Lodder, the parson’s man, 
and Round, the fellow who had charge of 
the cases—both men being evidently some 
what under the influence of liquor. 

**You villains!"’ exclaimed Dinah; ‘‘if you 
dare to touch me again I’)! scream for help.”’ 

‘Scream away, my dear,’’ cried Lodder, | 
catching her in his arms; ‘I'm better than 
that nigger. the cook; and I'll have a kiss 
mow if I die for it."’ 

As be spoke he roughly threw his arms 
round the woman, who at one and the same 
moment uttered a loud cry, and gave him a 
sound box on the ear. Franks started for 
ward to her help, but before he could reach 
the spot Sam Oakum seemed to epring from 
nowhere, caught Lodder by the collar and 
sent him — on the deck. 

‘*Take that you country-looking lubber,’’ 
he growled, rubbing his hands down the 
sides of his canvas trousers, and scowling at 
the woman he bad protected. ‘That's wo 
men folk; but I ain’ta going to stand by and 
see them hauled about that how. This comes 
o’ having ‘em aboard.’’ 

‘*You shall pay for this,”’ cried Lodder 
savagely, as be sprang up and was making 
for Sam; but Franks caught him round the 
waist and held him, ip spite of his struggles, 
while the other man, Round, who was going 
to his help, was caught by the shoulder by 
bis master 

**You mad fool! what are you doing?’ he 
hissed in the fellow's ear. 

“Going i—"’ 

‘‘Help, help!’ shrieked Dinah; and the 
noise brought Barker on deck, closely fol- 
lowed by Mr. Raby and the Reverend One 
simus Hicks. 

*‘What does this meant’’ cried Barker 
angrily 

“It's nothing—nothing at all, = 
Barker,’’ said Stuart hastily; ‘‘only a little 
piece of foolish gallantry on the part of these 
men ” 


He smiled pleasantly, and brushed a few 
specks from his clothes as he . 

‘They insulted me, sir,’’ cried Dinah ex- 
citedly, and g toher master. ‘I was 
talking to the black cook about something 
for you. when those men came up. I won't 
stay; I'll go ashore.’’ 

Mr. Raby's determination to put up 


them. were swept awsy on the instant. He 
had been —— finding people on board, 
one of whom pressed his attentions on 
his hter; but now there was 
lence, 
out y: 

. settles it, Barker. 


I'll pat up 


no more; I insist upon being 





THE SATURDAY 


EVEN 


sharply. ‘I sec t~ the discipline of this ves | its fall length, and far beyond its proper fo 


sel. Now, sir,’ he exclaimed, turning to 
Franks, ‘‘who was the ws 

“That maa!’ cried 
Lodder—‘‘that man 

*‘What—what do I ** exclaimed the 
Reverend Onesimus. ‘‘My servant,my ser 
vant, James Lodder. Fie, fe! my good wo- 
man, I can hardly believe it.”’ 

*‘Leave this to me,sir,’’exclaimed Barker. 

‘No, no; excuse me,”’ said the reverend 
gentleman. ‘It is my servant, my body 
servant, and it seems ible; but I see, 
I see. James—James Lodder, tor shame! 
os are not wont to behave like this; you 

ve been amongst the sailors; you have 
drunk ram; you have maddened yourself 
with strong drinks. Go down below James, 
and sleep off this filthy abomination. To- 
morrow you shall render me an account,and 
make an ample apology to this good person 
here.’’ 

The man turned red and angry, and was 
about to speak, but his master took off his 
spectacles, and literally looked him down, 
advancing upon him and following him up, 
until, with a low, angry growl, he went be. 
low; when the reverend gentleman replaced 
his spectacles and returned, looking grave, 
but benign, to smile on all present and sigh 
ney. 

‘I'm afraid my man, too, has been to 
blame."’ said Stuart, Eequire, hastily, speak- 
ing to Mr. Ruby and the captain. ‘The 
foolish fellow has evidently been drinking, 
and is not used to it. Mr. Raby, I apologize 
for bim; pray accept my excuses. Round, 


go below.”’ 

‘T'll be——’’ be the man excitedly; 
but before he could oumetete his sentence 
Stuart dropped the dandy once more, and 
displayed the man of action by clapping his 
hand over the insolent fellow's mouth, catch. 
ing him by the collar and hurrying him to 
the hatchway, where he said something in 
a low voice which sent the fellow quietly 
below, while his master returned along the 
deck to where Mr. Raby stood, angry and 
chafing. 


“Mr. Riby,”’ said Hicks, as Stuart ap.- 


red, ‘‘l am as much surprised as you are, 
sir. I did not give my man the credit of 
behaving so badly, I apologize for him sin- 
cerely, and I trust that he may be forgiven. 
It's very, very shocking and I am deeply 
rieved. Let us be thankful thy your 
aughter was not on deck.’’ 

‘Captain Barker,’’ said Sturrt on the 
instant, but speaking a little stiffly, ‘I am 
ready to spologize as well; but 1 must say 
at the sametime that I think your sailors are 
as inuch to blame for giving him rum "’ 

‘I accept your apologies, gentlemen, for 
myself and friend here,’ said Barker frankly, 
while Mr Ruby frowned with annoyance; 
‘‘and I must beg of you in future to keep a 
strict hand over your men, or they will have 
to yield to my discipline. As for my sailors, 
they may or may not have been to blame; 
but let me tell you this: they are forced to 
behave with decency, and I shall exact the 
same from the servants of my passengers.’’ 

‘Certainly, Captain Barker, certainly,’’ 
said the Reverend Ooesimus blandly. 

“Of course, of course,’’said Stuart hastily. 

‘ Go down to your mistress, Dinah,’’ said 
Mr. Raby,on whose brow a storm was gath- 
ering. 

‘Yes. sir,’’ said the woman, going close 
to him and speaking in a whisper; ‘‘but do, 
please, sir, put an end to this, for my dear 
young lady's sake, and let us go ashore.”’ 

“IT told you to go below to her,’’ said Mr 
Raby sharply; and the woman hurried down 
without another word. 

‘‘Now, Captain Barker,’’ said Riby in a 
low, angry voice, ‘‘a word with you rf you 

lease. "’ 

As he spoke and drew Barker aside, the 
Reverend Onesimus turned to his camp 
stool, put up his umbrella, took up a book 
and began quietly to read Stuart walked 
musingly to the bulwarks, lit a fresh cigar 
ette and began to smoke; while the two 
sailors went forward to where the look-out 
man was watching the calm river through 
which they were gently gliding on, and 
whose banks were now far away to right 
and left. 

**Well, Raby, what is it?’ said the Captain 
quietly. 

‘This has now gone far enough,”’ said 
Mr. Raby in a low, angry voice. 
‘I dont’ understand you,’’ 

coolly. 

‘‘Perhaps you will try to then,’’ said Mr. 
Raby hotly, ‘‘when I tell you once for all 
that I will go no farther with you; so have 


us set ashore.’’ 

“And ——— said Barker firmly, ‘‘you 
will try to understand me when | tell you, 
my good friend, that we are not far out; that 
I cannct turn back, and that go you must; 
so there's an end ot it.’’ 

Then without waiting to hear Mr. Raby’s 
—_ he walked sharply aft and entered his 
cabin. 


said Barker 


CHAPTER Ix 
GOING ASHORE. 

ARKER’S coolness quite Mr. 
Riby, and he walked y op eas 
down the deck biting his lips, w the 
Reverend Ooesimus watched him pa- 





tiently from under his umbrella,and Stuart, 


who had pulled out a telescope to 


eo 









stood pretending to gaze through it at 
the distant shore, bat all the while he was 
eagerly watching the motions of the irritable 


After a few minutes’ indecision, Mr. Raby 
walked to where Franks was busy. 

‘Look here, my man,”’ he said; ‘how far 
are we now from the shore f”’ 

‘“‘A bout ten miles, sir,”’ said Franks 
smartly, 

“How many?” cried Mr. Raby. 

‘Ten miles, sir.”’ - 

‘Bat it don't look more than one or two. 

“No, sir, dessay not to s landsman,’’ said 
Franks; ‘it’s deceiving to you, but it’s a 

ten.”’ 

“Tt can’t be,’’ said Mr. Riby sharply. 
“Here, my man,”’he continued, spe gw 
Oikum, “how far do you say it is?’’ 

‘Good twelve, ’’said the old fellow gruffiy. 

‘Twelve!’ cried Mr Raby. 

‘All that, your honor,’’ said Sam; ‘‘per- 
‘aps another knot.’’ 

“Bat we could easily be rowed ashore in 
the long boat,’’ said Mr. Raby, looking from 
one to theother and back again as he waited 
anxiously for an answer. 

Franks looked at Oakum, as if aeaeg & 
his superior experience in such matters. but 
the rough salt only screwed up his face and 
filled it tull of wrinkles as he rubbed his 
hands up and down the sides of his trousers, 
and not a sound came from his pursed-up 
lips. So Franks took the initiative. 

‘Well yea, sir,’ he said, ‘I think you 
ceuld The sea is certainly rising, and it 
would be dark before we got ashore, but I 
don’t think there would be any danger."’ 

Mr. Riby nodded his head, as if in appro 
bation, as he listened to the young man’s 
words; and then turned aside, walked to the 
bul warks and looked over the broad estuary, 
muttering to himeelf: 

“I don’t Jike it,’’ he said; ‘‘and he shall 
put me ashore. It’s foolish, perhaps, but I 
feel as if there was something at the back of 
all this—some plot, some mystery. Some- 
thing comes over me like a foreboding of 
trouble to come. Good heavens! if we were 
to encounter some horrible storm, and with 
7s child on board!’’ 

e stood quite aghast now, thinking in a 
horrified way of what ashore had seemed 
but a trifle; but human nature is strange, and 
when it seeks for excuses it finds them ready 
on every side. The storm idea was the first 
that presented iteelf—it was tangible; while 
his suspicions of Barker were too light, airy 
and diffused, to be worked upon. 8» the 
storm did,and he seized it Turning sharply 
round to where Oakum and Franks were 
standing: 

‘‘Here, my men,’’he said, ‘‘could you row 
my party ashore? ’ 

“Yes sir,’’ ssid Franks eagerly,and with 
out waiting this time for Cohen to speak. 
“Shall we?’’ 

**Yes, you shall,’’ said Mr. Raby, making 
as if toclasp the young man on the shoulder; 
but he shrank away. 

‘*‘What’s the good o’ talking like that ere, 
Jack, my lad?’’ said Oakum sourly. ‘‘Why 
anybody would think as you was the blessed 
skipper himeelf, instead of only a foremast 
man as has signed his articles for the voy- 
age ” 

Franks gave himself a wrench, and drew 
iu his breath impatiently through his teeth, 
while Oakum went on addressing Mr. Raby 
and at the same time keeping an eye like a 
danger signal fixed on Dinah, who was now 
standing on the cabin stairs. 

*‘Lookye here, sir,’’ he said. ‘Just you 
go and get the skipper's leave, and me and 
Jack Franks here’|] tackle to and row you 
and your lot ashore in two or three hours or 
80; more or less, for it all depends on the 
wiod. I'll take yer—and be glad to be quit 
or you,”’ he added in an undertone 

‘Look here, my men,“ said Mr Raby in 
an eager whisper, ‘‘take me and mine ashore 
without the captain's consent and I'll give 
you ten sovereigns a piece.’’ 

“I'm on, your honor,’’ said Oakum with 
a grin; and then he became apparently cat- 
aleptic as his mind enga at once upon 
the abstract calculation of how many ounces 
of tobacco there were in a ten pound note. 

‘And you my man, will you do it? ’ said 
Mr. Raby to Franks, who had been standing 
gazing thoughtfully upon the deck. 

Yes, sir, I'll do it,”’ said Franks quietly, 
“if my mate here will stand by me.”’ 

“Ay, ay, lad, I wil!,’’ said Oakum mu 
singly; for he was in the throes of the to- 
bacco problem. 


ee you will take us?’’ said Mr. Ruby 


rly. 
“Ay, ay, sir,”’ said Oakum—‘‘leastwise, 
we can get away.’’ oe 7 
Just at this moment,and quite unobserved 
by the speakers, the Reverend Onesimus 
Hicks, whose nose for some time past had 
pomeneoy~ 5 Ay ry sagen to Gane his 
eyes, dread Isst wisd 
pe pan he had yA Shy — 
uld creep out 
‘book down on the 
brella, and all very softly 
thinking deeply upon what he had read 
Directly after he rose 
the frail woodwork 
at being freed from 
then, with umbreila under 
slowly and'‘sedately 
benignity upon his 
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thing charming and secmed W tell of broth. 
erly love towards the whole world, and he 
at times softly as he neared the 

Dinah saw him coming and 
out of sight while without the 
celeration of his the reverend gentle- 
man, evidently —_ in the flora 
Western Pyrenees, slowly laid a hand 
the rails, and then waraing eoteay 7ound, 
like a bear in broadcloth, eeatly pas 
foot on the bright, brass-bound D stai 
and began to descend back wards—of course 
ean eile Mr Riby looking eager 

eanw . Raby was 1 
from one to the other, as Franks said after 
a few moments’ th : 

**Yes, Mr. Raby, for the sake of those with 
you, we'll run this risk.”’ , 

Mr. Raby looked at him curiously, but 
Franks was looking straight away. 

‘It will have to be done by stealth,” said 
Franks quietly; ‘‘that is, sir, unless you can 
get the skipper’s consent, when we wil] row 

ou ashore with pleasure. If you can't get 
t, sir. you must come to ur after dark, pre- 
tending you want to | on deck. N»; let 
the ladies come first, and Oakum and I wil] 

t them into the boat, which we will have 
owered down all a. 

Bes. 
ad- 


‘My hye. Jack, what a skipper 
make some day,’’ said Oakum, gazing 
miration at his protege. ‘But I say, lad,’’ 
he continued glumly, ‘‘what a nyste job 
you rea cutting on us out: two women at 
night in a hopen boat; Jack, my lad, I dur~ 
sen't do it ’’ 

“Then you will be ready? ‘said Mr Raby, 
who in a nervous excitable way seemed to 
snatch at the chance of getting out of the 
schonner. 

"Yes, sir, I'll be ready, and so will Sam 
Oakum here,’’ said Franks quietly. 

‘‘Well this here's a © payee for 8 man 
and no wistake,’’ growled O.kum; and then 
to himself: ‘‘two women in a hepen hoat, 
with two unprotected sailors; Jack Jack, 
Jack! Here, lookye here, gh,” he ex- 
claimed suddenly, as he caught Franks by 
the sleeve; ‘‘the sea’s a getting up, and 
there’!] be wind enough to make it none too 
nyste in a smal] boat with two unprotected 
women aboard.’’ 

‘‘What,are you afraid, Bam,’’ said Franks 
scornfully. 

‘‘Not of the sea, my lad,’’ said Oakum— 
oA, am o’ summut else,’’ he added to him. 
self. 

“If you want more money for the job say 
so, my man,’ exclaimed Riby angrily; 
‘‘and don’t haggle at a time like this ’ 

‘*Which I didn’t want nothing of the sort, 
sir,’’ ssid Sam sorely. ‘What twas a going 
to say was this here: it won’t be none too 
safe to-night in a hopen boat; not as the sea’s 
like to drown old mates like me and Jack 
Franks here; but what I was going to say 
was this: what call is there for any rowing 
ashore at all, when here’s the pilot got his 
lugger abaft, and he’ll be going bac ° 
long—to night or to-morrow morning, 
he’ll be glad of the job for a suffrin a-piece, 
and no damage done.”’ 

What, ’’ssid Mr. R .by, jumping at the idea, 
‘the could run us back then? still. 
Is that his boat bebind there?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’’ said Franks, lodking wisttully 
at him, ‘‘that’s his lugger.”’ 

“Then he shall take us back,” said Mr. 
Raby loudly; ‘‘but, my men, you shall be 
— the same. I beg your par 

on——"’ 

This was addressed to Stuart. who now 
came up smiling and pleasant to address a 
few words to Mr. Raby. 

‘I said, sir,’’ he repeated, ‘‘surely you do 
not think of giving up a pleasant voyage on 
account of that miserably unfortunate contre- 
tempe at starting?’’ 

May I ask sir,’’eaid Mr Raby haughiily, 
‘‘by what right you intrude your opinions 
like this upoo a perfect stranger.’’ 

‘Oh no, no, Mr. Raby; don’t say perfect 
stranger,’’ said Stuart smiling. ‘‘No ¢ flence 
meant, only a little bit of traveler’s civility.” 

‘Confound bim! did he hear what we 
said?’’ muttered Mr. Raby; and then aloud, 
“When I require your help or advice, sir, 1 
will ask it, so have the ness not to in- 
terfere. Here, sailor,” he exclaimed to 
Fianks, and now throwing off his nervous 
excitement and speaking in a firm and deter 
mined tone, like one determined to out 
his planz—‘‘here sailor, where is the pilot?” 

“Over here, sir, at the wheel,”’ said 
Franks; and he led the way to where the 
rough pea jacketed guide to the mouth of 
the mes stood, by the man handling the 
spokes of the wheel. 

Just at the same momert. but unseen by 
Mr. Raby, Barker came on deck, « 
Mary up the cabin stairs, and then drawing 
her hand thro his arm They were 
closely followed by the Reverend Unesim 
with eyes half closed and blinking 
apparently observant of nothing but the 
book lore within his own brain. 

**Foolish = om samen na — 
was saying empressemen Mary, 

a le at starting; but all will go well in 
my little kingdom now.”’ 

“But,” said Mary, lookin o— 
‘papa, Captain Barker! You 
on deck.”’ 

“So he was a few minutes since, Ob,here 
he comes! Ra . old fellow, come 
with our little here; she is 
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nervous at present.’’ 
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“She need not be,’’ said Mr. Raby firmly. 
‘Mary, where is your maid?”’ 

‘I am here, sir,”’ crid Dinah, hurrying up. 

‘‘Heyday!"’ said Barker smiling, and rais- 
ing his eyebrows. ‘“‘Why, whatever is the 
matter now?”’ 

‘N wthing whatever, Captain Barker,” 
said Mr. Raby coldly; ‘‘only that I havede 
cided to change my plans. I have made my 
arrangemenis, and we are going ashore."’ 
(TO BE CONTINUED ) 


Letty’s Christmas Eve. 


BY A. B BALD@IN. 

'NG THE BELL, Janet,”’ said Miss 

Scott, *‘and let’s have the curtains 

drawn,and some more coal. Ah that’s 

better! Now for my news! Cousin 
Edward s come home:”’ 

Miss Janet Scott was rather slower than 
her twin sister, and she did not exactly see, 
since Cousin Edward had been expected for 
at least a month, why she should be excited 
about his arrival. 

‘Is he really?’ said she. ‘‘I am glad to 
hear it.’’ 

Miss Scott nodded, and then added: 

‘‘And the most delightful part of it is, that 
he’s just in time for our birthday party, 
Janet.’’ 

niss Janet spread out her hands before the 
fire, and looked at her sister with a little 
nervous hesitation. 

‘IT thought you said, Susan, that we were 

ting too—~-[ mean that we had better 
eave off the birthday parties.’’ 

‘I'm aure I don’t care who knows my 
age. I’m thirty one.”’ 

‘‘How time flies! You don’t look thirty. 
one, Susan, though I do.’’ — 

‘Never mingabout looks,’’ was the reply. 
‘‘We know what we are—that’s enough ”’ 

They were sitting in the drawing room of 
their own house; and a very comfortable 
room it looked in the ruddy light from fire 
and lamp, and the warm brightness of the 
dark red curtains. 

A light step, and a voice singing a snatch 
of some air outside, seemed to startle them 
both a little. 

“It’s Letty,” said MissJanet. ‘‘What 
a child it is, to be sure! You may come 
in!’’ 

The owner of the voice entered, without 
waiting for permission 

“Now, Letty.’’ said Miss Scott, ‘‘whatare 
you laughing at?’’ 

‘‘Bocanse you hardly saved your credit, 
Susan,’’ replied Letty. ‘‘I was in before 

ou told me I might come, you know. I 
on’t see the good of knocking at doors when 
one is at home ”’ 

‘‘We might have been engaged witb visi. 
tors or busiuvess matters.’’ said Miss Scott. 
‘‘[ think I have told you before that children 
like you should treat their elder sisters with 
at le¢ef some semblance of respect.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ replied Letty, ‘‘but you are only 
my step sisters, which makes a dift:rence, 
you know.’’ 

‘I don’t know anything of the sort,’ said 
Miss Scott. ‘Come here.’”’ 

Letty obeyed immedictely. 

‘“‘We have determined,’’ continued Mies 
Scott, looking into the mischievous face be 
fore her. ‘‘not to send you .to school any 
more. You can go on with your studies at 
home,”’ she pursued. ‘‘The library shall be 
piven up ot pes for that purpose. And now, 

tty, 

?’ 











’* said she, ‘“‘have you got a white 


d ' 
“Lot's of them,’’ replied Letty. ‘‘What’s 
it for Susan ?’’ 

“Our birthday party,’’ broke in Miss 
Janet. 

‘*Well,’’ said Letty, ‘I shouldn't bave 
thought it of you. We had a splendid > irty 
at Mrs. Placket’s, and a nice little affair at 
Monsieur Montel’s—sma!l, but nice, you 
know. and select. Shall I tell you how the 
thing ought to be managed ?”’ 

‘You absurd little piece of self-conceit!”’ 
ejaculated Miss Scott. ‘‘Go and practice 

our scales; and remember, L tty, that noth- 
ng is so bad for young ladies as keeping 
late hours. You do not stay up beyond the 
supper hour.’”’ 
2 * od * o 

There was sleet and hai! outside, pattering 
against the windows of Miss Scott's hhuse; 
but no one within listened to it. Merry 
groups had gathered here and there in the 
ball room. 

Miss Scott’s hand was resting lightly on 
the arm of the unconscious hero of the 
night, Cousin Eiward, and she felt and 
looked-exultant She had meant him to seek 
her out, and was gra ified. 

Raising her head, she met his eyes fixed 
upon her with that curious expression which 
his own thoughts respecting her had Jef: in 
it He was startled a little at the sudden 
brilliancy that had coe over her face. 

“Bo keep up the old custom. Susan,” 
he aid 
*Yes,’’ she replied; ‘‘a foolish custom to 
have begun; but now that we are getting on 
im years it would not do to discontinue it. 
People might say we wanted to cheat the 
hand of time; but that sort of thing wont 
do, Edward. It’s too stern a band for 
thet. But we expected you home betore, 
Edward. The Grange has been long with- 
Out a master.”’ 


THE SATURDAY 


‘Yes,"’ said Edward; ‘twelve months 
op was & penniless adventurer, Susan. 

In spite of her self possession, Miss Sontt's 
heart beat a little faster than its wont. What 


was he going to say? 

“Now,” proceeded Edward, gravely, ‘‘I 
have gained an inheritance and lost a brother 
—the only near kinsman left to me.” 

‘*You are very good,’’ said Eiward. ‘‘And 
now let us leave grave talk; it is hardly in 
season here Will you dance ?”’ 

“Not with you again,"’ she replied; ‘peo 
ple would accuse me of monopoly.” 

‘People!’ said Elward. ‘Do you know 
that sounds very like old times ou were 
always afraid of what people might say; and 
quite right, too, of course By the way, I 
do not see your sister. No, not Janet; I 
mean the other one— my little cousin 
Letty.”’ ' 

An expression of impatient annoyance 
passed over Miss Scott's _ It was gone, 
however, in an instant, like the shadow of 
ah April cloud. 

“S89 you call her cousin, too, Edward; 
that is good of you. She is amusing herself 
with her friends—some little girls I invited 
on purpose.”’ 

Miss Scott tore to atoms a Christmas rose 
as she spoke; and long after she had quitted 
him, Edward stood, thoughtful, by the old- 
fashioned vase from which she had taken the 
rose. Some little of his cousin’s mind he 
read—not all; and it was with a half smile 
that he turned away at last and went to look 
for Letty. 

About an hour after that, Miss Scott com. 
ing ey upon a group of girls who 
were laughing and chattering round her 
step-sister, saw with a quick throb of anger 
or pain, or béth mixed, that Letty’s band 
was on Ejiward's arm just as her own had 
been so lately,and that he was looking down 
into her face with a very different expres. 
sion from the one which had been accorded 
to herself 

‘You did not answer my question as to 
the date of the birthday,’’ she heard E Jward 
say, as she came near. 

*‘Christmas Eve,’’ replied Letty. 

“And if one might ask, without being 
rude, seeing that we are cousins, how many 
years ago, Letty?’ 

“Twenty.’’ she replied. 

‘Twenty!"’ said Edward; and she looked 
up at him with a quick appreciation of the 
amazement with which hé repeated the 
words. 

‘Busan considers me quite a child,’’ con- 
tinued Letty, Souraay. ‘ But then she 
forgets, and I have not long left school.’’ 

The rest of the evening was very dim to 
Letty; a mist of whirlin, figures and music 
without; and within the rising up of a cer- 
tain new feeling which gave to all around 
her a significance unknown before. She 
could have given no description of anything 
that happened. She only knew, in some 
vague fashion, that whem it was all over, 
and the daylight came to wake her up to 
ordinary life, there would still remain some. 
thing which would make it impossible for 
her ever to be childish again. 

2 * * * * 

“Tt’s quite as well as it is, thank you, 
Janet,’’ said Letty. 

Migs Janet had just rustled into the draw 
ing-room, ready dressed to go out; and she 
sat down before the fire stiffty, as though 
the richness of her silk dress rather op- 
pressed her, and made it an unwise indu 
gence to draw so near the blaze as she did. 

“Well, it is cold, certainly,’’ continued 
Janet; ‘‘and then, you see Susan might have 
thought it necessary to stay at home if you 
been entertaining your young guests. ut 
I’m afraid you'll have e dull evening, all by 
yourself.’’ 

It was Christmas Eve, and the two elder 
sisters were going out The invitation had 
included Letty, but Miss Scott thought it 
wisest to refuse for her since the hours 
would be late. And here was Mies Jsnet, 
ready dressed and shivering, wishing. with 
all ber heart, that she might be allowed to 
stay at home; yet, as usual, submitting with- 
out a murmur to her sister's will. 

“There's the carriage, Janet!’ exclaimed 

Letty. 
“And T was to meet Susan in the hal! and 
I haven't got my cloak!"' said Mise Janet, 
epringing up hastily. ‘Good bye, dear. I 
hone vou won't be very dull "’ 

Dull! Letty sat down gain, and a smile 
stole over her face as she listened to the car. 
riage wheels wing gradually dis'ant. 
Dull! What did Janet know about it? Had 
life ever been made beautiful for her with 
such a host of ot ee fancies as Let 
ty's solitude could boast of. 

"By and by « clock struck and roused 
Letty. sending her into # fresh train ot 
thought about the spectra! strangeness which 
seemed to hang about each firm stroke of 
that clock as it rang through the silent 
house. 

Yes, Miss Janet was right; Letty dia be 
gin to feel lonely, and a iittle dull; a little 
curions as to what was going on in those 
far off rooms where her sisters were to meet 
Cousin Edward. Would be ask about her? 
Would he bite his moustache as she had 
seen him do when Miss Scott said something 
about Letty being too young for such gaie 
ties? Above all, would he be sorry not to see 





her? 
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A curious sensation began to rise into 
Letty's throat, and a certain wistfulness to 
ber =. ogne thought all these things; but 
she steadily into the fire, and 
sald to bh “Tt is nonsense; I won't 
think about it any longer;’’ and then, in her 
next perfectly conscious moment, she sud- 
denly rose from her seat, and stood up be- 
wildered before Edward as he came forward 
to shake hands with her. 

Probably the sight of her confusion helped 
him to master his own, for he made no pre- 


tense of giving back the hand he had taken 
in “| but kept it in hisown while he 
spoke. 


ape. od happy returns of the day, Cousin 

“But—Mr. Scott——’"’ 

‘Why am I Mr. Scott, Letty? If we are 
cousins, you should say, Edward. Your 
sisters do.’’ 

“But that is not the same thing.’’ said 
Letty, with an effort to speak lightly. ‘I 
am not your cousin, and you have played 
the truant.’’ 

“Exactly,’’ said Edward. 

He saw a tremulous movement of Letty’s 
bands, and he saw that the fitful color in 
her cheeks was not altogether owing to the 
firelight. 

‘IT have played the truant; you are right,’’ 
said he‘‘and it was because I knew I should 
find you here alone. Letty,’’ he added, 
gently, ‘‘do you know the Grange !—a great, 
old, lonely house, with no familiar faces in 
it except the faces on canvas. How can a 
man live in such a place alone? Come and 
be mistress there, Letty. Be my wife. Say 
yes, and then shall tease me as much as 
you like, or I'll go away and be a good boy 
at the party, if you say I must.’’ 

ry! gave him a single frightened look, 
and said: . 


‘Busan ?’’ 

‘Ie that all?’ said Edward. ‘Susan 
won't os My dear little girl, you are 
not afraid of her? Come nearer, ty; I 


am going to tell you something.’’ 

**Well?’’ said Letty. 

**D» you know I was once very near fall- 
ing in love with Susan ?”’ 

*‘Not —this time Mr. Bcott?’’ « 

‘*Edward,”’ insisted Mr. Scott. ‘‘Nv, not 
this time,’’ he replied, ‘‘but yearsago. I am 
glad now, though I thought it hard at the 
time, that I went abroad when I did. Letty, 
I should like to know if you are glad too? 
You won't speak! Well, then, am I to go 
back to that mo on party, or shall I stop and 
see Susan to-night? She won't be long now. 
Come, I must have an answer.’’ 

‘‘E1ward,”’ insisted Mr. Scott. ‘‘No, not 
this time,’’ he replied ‘‘but years ago. Iam 
glad now, though I thought it hard at the 
time, that I went abroad when I did. Letty, 
I should like to know if you are glad too? 
You won't speak! Well, then, am I to go 
back to that stupid party,or shall I stop and 
see Susan to-night? She won't be long now. 
Come I must have an answer.”’ 

Tnen Letty raised her face from ite deter- 
mined looxing into the fire, and said: 

«Oly ” 

When Miss Scott came into the room, tired, 
and perhaps a little cross at her cougin’s de- 
fection, the first thing she saw was the de- 
faulter himself rising up to meet her, taking 
Letty’s hand in his with a movement of ten 
derness, which Susan understood only too 
wel). and coming towards ber. 

“Oh!"" ssid Miss Scott, ‘‘is that it? Well, 
Eiward, in such a case I say nothing about 
your want of politeness. And Letty—come 
here.’’ 

Miss Scott put her hand on Letty’s shou! 
der, and turning her face to the light, looked 
into it steadily. 

‘For all that,’’ she said, ‘‘you are but a 
child yet, Letty. Try your best to under 
stand him, and make him happy; and you, 
Edward, be forb: ~o with her, and re— 
member my words. She is too young for 
you.”’ 

Then Mise Scott wished Edward good 
night, or rather good morning, sent him 
away, and turned once again to her step 
sister. 

‘ Letty,’’ said she, ‘‘don’t think me un- 
kind; but take my advice. Beware of the 
first quarrel; don't expect life to be all roses 
and sunshine. and always remember that 
E‘ward is wiser than you. Good nigbt."’ 

Letty went off to dream it all over again, 
and Mise Janet, looking after her, exc 
in mingled amazement and glee: 

‘80 we sha!) have a wedding in the house! 
And to think that just before I went I was 
pitying her for having to spend so dull an 
evening! ' 

**Yes,’’said Miss Susan, dryly, ‘‘you gener 
ally find that I know best intheend. Goto 
bed, Janet; you are tired, and I have a great 
dea! to think of.’’ 





Alexandra. Princess of Wales, has just 
passed her 35h birthday It is one of the 
sad consequences of roya) station that queens 
and princesses are obliged to see every suc- 
ceeding birthday chronicled and celebrated ; 
unlike the com tively humble Agelina, 
they can’t remain at 25 for ten years. Bat 
of this fair Danish princess it must be said 
that succeeding seasons leave her only more 
fair, and the charm of her simple, kindly, 

ladyhood grows greater day by 

y. She was never prettier than now. 





BRIC-A-RRAC, 
Umemettas mm Parts —In Paris shops 
of tobacconists are agencies for the loan of 
umbrellas. Any one caught in a shower 
may re one by dey ositing ite value as 
docurty, seturning ws the next Sor =. 
bacconist’s shop, an account being ept 


Curnese Sampanzns —The boats called 
sampans are eec 2 the habitation in China, of 
at least one family of fresh-water sailors. 
prom Pow Day ee ms 
oO o 
father and grandmother to the 





new-born 
habe. All have to pass their whole lives on 
board > up ip that narrow 
space which, more ta heya | 
are obliged to share with passengers. 
hie is a one, constantly exposed to sun 
and rain, often up to their waists in water. 
when they have to push their sampan off 
a sand bank where it has grounded. De 
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can possess, 

even dwell on land; they have the run of 
water, and that is all. ; 

A Loar or Breap —A loaf of — 


5s 


turning of the loaf u In Scot- 
land this is accoun for by a legend that 
Sir Walter Menteith, the betrayer of Wal. 
lace to the English, made this action the 
signal of attack, whence the reversing of a 


loaf in the of a Menteith was con. 
than ‘one fetal Gacl in the old Mgnting daye, 
t one fa ue 0 o 

The belief ing & loaf alse 
in Germany. Russians hold ths su- 
perstition so firmly that have only to 
turn a loaf upside down any native vil- 
lage to see the whole company dash at it 
and reverse it. oi that when the 
flat side is exposed comes and seats 


himeelf upon it, and is not to be dislodged 
without a victim of some kind. 

Tue Sense or Suet —The intensity and 
deii of the sense of smell vary in differ. 
ent “{ndividuals and races. In some it is 
wonderfully sensitive. An Englishman tells 
of a woman who icted storms, several 
hours in advance, the sulphurous odor 
which she perceived in the air. A 

oung American, who was deaf, dumb, and 

lind, became s botanist simply by the 
sense of smell. it is, however, in some of 
the lower animals that we find the sense 
most highly developed. Smell is with some 
of them like an eye, which sees objects, not 
only where they are, but where they have 
been. Toe keen scent of the dog is well 
known. Humboldt mentions that when, in 
his travels in South America, it was desired 
to attract condors, all they had to do was to 
slaughter an ox ors horse, and in a short 
time the odor attracted a number ot these 
birds, though none were visible previously. 
Of birds, waders have the largest olfactory 
nerves, and their sense of smel] is most 
highly developed. 

Tug Beas at THe ALTAR —A singular 
anecdote is related in connection with the 
plague in Norway. At the beginning of 
the fourteenth century it attacked one dis. 
trict with such severity as to entirely d 
ulate the country for miles round. About 
two hundred years afterwards a peasant 
was one day hunting a bear in that part of 
the country. Having discharged an arrow 
at the anima), it missed itemark but, flyin 
onwards, struck against something whi 
gave back a ringingsound. Curious to dis- 
cover what was the cause of the strange cir. 
cumstance, the hunter searched and founda 
church hidden among thetrees The arrow 
bad struck against the bell of the clock in 
the church steeple. This was the ancient 
church of Hedal. which had stood unknown 
since the visitation of the ay ow and in the 
lapse of time s large forest had grown up 
and concealed the sacred building from the 
eyesofmen The mst singular part uf the 
story is, that the hunter entered the church 
and slew the bear at the altar, where it had 
taken refuge. The bears skin is still pre- 
served in the vestry of the charch. 

Portvovese Snors.—In Portugal, shops 
are lighted from the door, and have no win- 
dows. The signs for different trades are 
hung out of these doorways. At one door, 
for instance you sees dozen strips of printed 
cottons tied to a smal! stick, and fluttering 
like the ribbons on a recruiting serjcant’s 
hat. This tells you that a linen draper 
stands ready inside with tape and cottons. 
Farther on,a ama!! bundle of tagots a bunch 
ot onions, a tew roote of garlic, and two or 
three candles dangle trom another stick and 
denote a grocer A shoemsakers sign is a 
bunch of leather shreds; and a hatter's is a 
painted hat. A butcher ties up a bundle of 
empty sausage skins, or a rude drawing of 
an ox having his horn sawed «ff the caw as 
large se the man who uses it. Overs 
milkman's door bangs a crooked red cow. 
A green bough which resembles a branch of 
arbutus, indicates a wine shop, and, by the 
addition of a sprig of bex, you learn that 
spirits are sold there. In other shops you 
see a smal! board suspended from a little 
stick, with words signifying ‘good wine 
and spirits,’ coarsely painted on it The 
names of the shopkeepers are no* over their 
doors, as with us. 
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BY m™.4.L. 





Never say fail, but be up with the lark. 

And turn every stone from daylight to dark; 
For the fickle jade Fortane oft hides her face 
in out of way places, the hardest to trace 


If you fal) by the way, get up with a smile, 
for through life you must tramp many amiie 
O’er uneven paths which perplexand delay, 
Success which may be even then on the way. 


Never say fail, if your health and your brein 

Have been by the fates allowed to remain ; 

Add energy, hope, and « hearty ‘will, 

aon? ~~ #0on reach the top of the steepest 
hill. 


Vaward and upward the motto must be, 
With heart and with hand joined fraternally, 
Determined to conquer and weather the gale, 
You must if your watchword ts “Never say 
tail."’ 
———— 8 


VERA; 


A Guiltless Crime. 





BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CKECIL CARLISLE,’’ ETC. 





CHAPTER LIX. 


RS. GRESHAM-FAULKNER'S car- 
riage stupped before that lady's hand. 
some house in Stratton Street, and 
Vivian, alighting, offered bis hand to 

Adeline. 
‘Then I may certainly expect you to mor- 
row?’ she said, as she maseel en to the 


pavement. 

*‘T am sure to find you alone?”’ 

‘Quite sure. I will refuse all other visi- 
tors. "’ 


**You are too kind. Then au revosr. 

He raised his hat as the hai) door opened, 
bowed, and descended the steps, and, as he 
turned towards Piccadilly, his lips curved 
in stern irony. ‘Poor puppet,”’ was his 
thought, ‘‘she will dance as I pipe; and yet 
she dislikes me, though not for my own 
sake, but, I would gage all the broad lands 
of Chandos, for my brother's. So much I 
will discover to-morrow. Ha, Percy Ev- 
ereat! ’ 

Entering Stratton Street at that moment, 
Everest came face to face with Vivian Deve. 
reux; and an involuntary start and change 
of color, an instinctive droop of the eyes, 
betrayed to Devereux's keen glance that the 
encounter was, to the sometime guest of 
Chandes Royol, anything but a pleasant 
one. The last time Everes’ had seen Vivian 
Devereux in bis own identity he had hurled 
at bim a brutal taunt, and Devereux had 
promised to remember it. Was it a remin- 
der of that taunt and of that promise that 
flashed into the haughty features, as, dis 
daining to Le the man he despised, 
Vivian bowed slightly, raised his hat, and 
passed ont Everest read—or thought he 
read—something’ of the menace in the quick 
glance of the brilliant hazel eyes,even in the 
marked Aauteur of the salute; and his heart 
quailed. He looked after the tall figure till 
it Vanished round the corner. 

‘IT would that you were caged!’’ he mut. 
tered. ‘‘What were you doing in Adeline's 
house? Smitten with her? Her vanity 
would swallow such an idea; but who else 
would believe it? I must see to this."’ 

He went on quickly and knocked at Mrs. 
Gresham-Faulkoer's door. He was at once 
admitted, and ascended to the drawing. 
room unannouced, for he was understood to 
be a privileged friend. Adeline turned with 
& start from the mirror. 

“You, Percy?’ she said, in no compli 
mentary tone. ‘‘What has brought you— 
and what is the matter?’ 

‘I hardly expected,’’ returned Everest, 
looking fixedly at the handsome widow, ‘‘to 
see Vivian Chandos—Devereux coming from 
this house.”’ 

She was@ match for him, if not for Deve 
reux. She answered, coolly drawing off 
her gloves the while— 

‘IT see nothing strange in it, Percy. I 
know him as Count Saint Leon. I met him 
im the Park; he came up to me and spoke to 
me. Icould hardly do less than offer him a 
seat in my carriage. How can I show him 
that I hate him and his? It you let him see 
that you fear his suspicions, that will be the 
way to excite them.” 

“How do you know they are not already 
excited?”’ 

‘‘Bah—how should they be? ‘Tis con- 
science makes cowards of usall,’’’ she an. 
swered, piqued at the assumption that her 
own attractions could have no weight in the 
scale. ‘‘Why should it be anything in 
iteelf extraordinary that Vivian Davenees 
should come here? He believes me to have 
been Vera's friend. And, ifhe did 
ap how is he to discover it? Am I 
likely”’—here her face fluuhed—‘to make 
him, of all men, 1 y Aan ll 

‘*Adeline,’’ said 





ERE 


THE SATURDAY 


that 


and, if you are vain enough to su 
nd fora 


your image would rest in his 
moment, when he loves such & Woman as 
Vera Calderon——. It is perhaps useless to 
argue with you on any principles of com. 
mon sense, for | do not suppose you would 
be capable of entertaining them. Common 
sense never was t forte.”’ 

‘It appears ce. ’ said Mre. Faulkner 
ey ap ‘that you have wasted your 
time in coming bere. You are pleased to 
re Vivian Devereux as a beautiful 
Mephistopheles, and myself as the mere 
plaything of bis will. You may think what 
you will; but I am constrained to inform 
you that I am In no sense beholden to you, 
and must decline to accept your dictation. 
You do not think me worthy of sufficient 
confidence to tell me why it is needful to 
keep Vivian Devereux atan immeasurable 
distance; and so I shal] take my own course. 
I bate him, but he is useful to me; be will 
make me the fashion. 

‘*To cal] to-morrow! 
to-morrow, do you?”’ 

“Of course not. I shall not receive for at 
least another month. I must show some 
feeling for ‘my dear friend’ Miss Calderon’’ 
—with a sneer. ‘I receive Vivian Deve 
reux—and him only. You are my brother, 
Percy,’’ she added, going close up to him; 
‘but I don’t know what right that gives 
you to control my actions; nor am I aware 
that I have anything tohovpe or to fear from 

ou ” 


You do not receive 


‘‘Adeline, you are mad—foolish—and 
worse than fvoolish!"’ 
‘Take care, Percy Everest!'’ said the 


woman, in a suppressed voice. ‘‘Do not say 
too much, lest I show you plainly that I am 
mistress here, by forbidding you ever to 
cross this threshold again. I can guard the 
secret which too nearly concerns my own 
honer—on the keeping of which also rests 
my whole and only worldly career—even 
supposing that Vivian Devereux has any 
wish to drag it from me.’’ She paused a 
moment, and, as Everest made no rejoinder, 
added, in a changed tone—‘‘I think we had 
best close this interview. You can remain 
to dinner if you choose to draw the subject; 
but, if not, then you can leave me.”’ 

Everest laid his hand upon the door. 

“I select the latter course,’’ he said. 
‘You have been warned. See that you do 
not singe your wings in the candle round 
which you flutter. Itis well to be ‘the fash. 
ion’—to have your house known as favored 
by the most famous man of the day—possi. 
bly to have your name linked with his in no 
creditable fashion. Even this would perhaps 
hardly injure you; it would add piquancy to 
the whole aflair. But you may have to pay 
heavily forthe game you are playing with 
Marmaduke Devereux's brother!’ 

With these words he passed out, shutting 
the door with no gentle hand; and Adeline 
was left to ber own reflections. Her broth 
er—for, though it did not suit his purposes 
or herg that their relationship should be 
known to the world, Adeline Faulkner and 
Percy Everest were brother and sister—had 
not taken acourse likely to conciliate her 
wayward and vain disposition. He was 
shrewd and keen, but he lacked many of 
the essential qualities of a metaphysician; 
and where he should have soothed he threat 
ened, where he should have been persuasive 
he was harsh He forgot, too,in giving vent 
to a naturally arbitrary temper, that his sis- 
ter was at once obstinate and vain, and in- 
stinctively, where she could safely do so, 
delight.d to make a cheap show of his inde. 
pendence. Even Everest’s sharpest taunt 
had no terror for Adeline; on the contrary, 
she was one of those women who find some. 
thing exciting in the suspicion of a fashiona- 
ble intrigue, so long as it stops short of a 
scandal If she had a good reason tor winc- 
ing from such an idea in connection with 
Chandos—-Devereux's name of al] names, it 
did not weigh for an instant against the 
practical advantage and the triumph of vani 
ty and wounded pique to be gained by inti 
mate association wiih him. Adeline did not 
stay to analyse—she was not indeed given 
to self-analysation—the truth that Vivian 
had already uired an influence over her 
not easy to e off. He had spoken to her 
during the drive from the park as to Vera's 
triend; he had conveyed to her—less by ac- 
tual words than by the more subtle messen 

ite of look, tone, and manner—that, though 

e shunned al] other society, he could find 
sympathy and comfort in hers; the stern 
gravity of his face softened as he spoke to 
her; and in every inflection of his singular 
voice there was the ring of that respectful 
devotion, half gallant, which some women 
are capable of inspiring in men younger 
than themselves in years, but which in truth 
Adeline Faulkner could no more have really 
implanted in the heart of Vivian Devereux 
than she could have altered the course of 
the planets, or changed at will the tides of 


the ocean. 
She robed herself the next day in her most 
tinguished 


ns attire to receive her gu 

guest. rejoiced, with a pitiful vanity, 
observe, as she gazed forth, half hidden by 
curtain, from the drawing-room win 


, that Lady Dalfymple, who lived on 
opposite side of the street, saw Vivian 
ascend : 

for 


ie 


the steps; that 

Tollemache, driving past at the momen 
be leaned out and 
She turned from the window 


him also, 
band. 












EVENING POST. 


with a flush on her face, and « brighter 
sparkle than even belladonna had im 

to her eyes and, as she stood waiting for her 
guest in the full soft light of wax-tapers, tbe 
crimson draperies of the apartment throwiog 


into clear and strong relief the pale amber 
of her satin robes, she certainly formed a 
picture of a very handsome woman; and 80 
Vivian Devereux thought as he entered the 
room. But, oh, how poor snd earthly in 
comparison to the sunlit beauty of Vera 
Calderon! Instead of a pleasure, it was al 
most a shock to his sense to see that Seuss. 
so deliberately posed for effect in a carefully- 
chosen light, like a portrait put up for sale; 
and, when he bent low over the white ringed 
hand, never did outward homage more ut 
terly belie the heart. 

“You see I have kept my word.”’ she said; 
‘though, indeed, of course’’—seating her 
se)f cn a lounge near the fire, and lowering 
her eyes while she spoke rather hesitatingly 
—*‘‘I do fot receive yet.”’ 

‘‘May I then,’’ said Vivian, taking the 
vacant place beside her, ‘‘count myself 
privileged?t”’ 

‘Yes, Sir Vivian, for—for Vera's sake.”’ 

The man's heart leaped up with a fierce 
throb to hear her false lips speak thay name, 
to him so sacred, and speak it in hipocrisy. 
Yet he said softly, with a light touch of pain 
in bis tone— 

‘‘For her sake only? Havel won no way 
in your regard? If so, my task is but hardly 
begun, for I would fain possess the right to 
say thet I am among the friends ot one who 
loved Vera, and who——'’ He paused, bit 
his lip, and added a little hurried)y, ‘The 
world gave me al] things, Mrs. Faulkner, 
but that which—was it perhaps in perver- 
sity?—I most yearned for. have had 80 
few friends—I am jealous of friendship. 
May I try to win yours—not only for Vera's 
sake, but for my own?”’ 

Vivian Devereux ask this from her! She 
scarcely checked the passionate exclamation 
that rose to her lips. Shedid not,could not, 
control the instinct that made her shrink 
away. fear mingling with batred, as she 
felt, rather than definitely knew, that the 
resentment that would have trampled on the 
very word ‘‘friend’’ in connection with the 
name of Devereux was held down by the 
power of his presence—the spel! of his influ 
ence. If he had but seen the light that 
leaped into those dark eyes watching her so 
keenly, so intently. she might have heeded 
Vera's warning. The first arrow had told; 
and, with the skill of a practised marksman, 
Vivian tollowed up his advantage betore 
she could recover the false step she had 
made. 

‘‘Forgive me,’’ he said earnestly, ‘‘have I 
presumed too much? Ah, dave t vensensh 
you because, by your kindness, your sympa 
thy, your love for one so dear to me—even 
while your mind condemned, your heart 
pleading for her —you helped me to bear the 
burden laid upon me, and gave me the hope 
too hastily expressed?’’ 

Admirably constructed were those two 
speeches to make the desired impression; in 
the first was the pain, the eagerness tor 
sympathy, the confidence half given, half 
withheld, the pause when enough had been 
said to intimate the idea ot a deeper than 
merely collateral interest, the pleading tor 
friendship; in the second, humility, trust— 
in the reproach itself the aroma of a superb 
flattery. What wonder that this woman 
was as Clay in the potter’s hands to such a 
master of all the arts to win? It was well 
indeed that Vivian Devereux was not the 
profligate rumor and wilful slander had call - 
ed him. 

Adeline had recovered herself, and half 
turned towards her companion again. 

“It startled me,’’ she said, ‘‘that you 
should ask for the friendshi;) of one who, it 
may seem, has wronged you by believing 
the woman you love guilty, while you acquit 
her.» Yet——’’ She faltered a moment, still 
struggling with the conflicting torces within 
her. ‘‘But,’’ she then continued, ‘you will 
not condemn; you do me justice—let me say 
it—no more than justice, in reminding me 
of my love for Vera;how my heart is wound- 
ed because it cannot follow its own dictates. 
So, it you value my friendship, it—-no,I will 
not say it is not ‘ae but you may try to 
win it if you will.’’ 

Vivian rose abruptly, as if moved by some 
emotion deeper than he cared to show, and 
crossed the room. 

“One victory scored,’’ he said inwardly. 
‘She hates me; and, by Heaven, she threw 
up & well-constructed earthwork to guard 
the fort I had demolished! She hates me— 
shrinks from my homage with more than 
hatred—with horror, as she would do if m 
vague suspicion is correct. I believe she 
& passive, not an active agent in this crime; 
but she knows enough for Vera to buy her 
silence. Perhaps, then, she may be bought 
by a > ¢° bid, but my course is the most 
sure. can force confession from her 
when the time is ripe, and it soon wil! be.’’ 

He came back to the sofa, and, sitting 
down, laid his hand gently on that of his 


‘Believe me,’’ he said, ‘‘that I shal! strive 
to the uttermost; and, if I fail, I shal! know 
ua am gy 

‘Nay, nay, the fault might lie with me.” 

‘‘How sot! said quickly. ‘‘You 
could not—I know it—misunderstand me."’ 

‘a trust not—at least, if_I could do so 





pow, I think I could not after I knew you 
better.”’ 
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You _ -¥ Se power “ae ag 
pathy. But ve your ; 
itis unknight) to hold a lady to her prom- 
ise, Own that 1 pave some—much excuse.”’ 

‘You flatter me in claiming excase.’’ 

‘They say,”’ said Vivian, ‘that truth is 
often flattery.’’ 

‘Sir Vivian,’’ said Adeline, looking for a 
second full in his face, ‘‘ ‘they say’—as you 
know—that you were once— well, I will say 
it plainly. s rows. Do you comprehend why 
I repeat that to you now?"’ 

‘‘Because,’' said Vivian quietly, ‘‘I am 
‘courtly, ouithetatmenee have ‘all the 
graces that win hearts to break them.’ ”’ 

He saw—for he was covertly watching her 
—ae sudden slight dilation of the eye,a quiv- 
er of the lid, a passing spasm over the lips, 
and quick compression; and her fingers 
began to play a hasty indefinite tune on her 
knee to hide their trembling. 

‘‘What are you quoting from,’’ she said, 
with a short laugh, ‘‘or are you drawing on 
your imagination?”’ a 

‘‘No; those were the actual words an old 
woman once said to me at Chandos Royal. 
I thought little of them, but more of the 
prophetic words she added, for they have 
come to pass—at least in part.’’ 

‘Prophetic words!’’ 

Did his fine ear detect the least shade of 
anxiety in her tone? 

‘Ay, prophetic,’’ he said gloomily. ‘‘Per- 
haps the woman was distraught;perhaps she 
had good reason for the hatred she expressed 
against my house; but she had no cause of 
hatred against me, by Heaven!’’ 

He started to his feet. Adeline sprang up, 
with a look of almost wild terror. 

“What is it? What do you mean? 
Speak!'’ she cried, in a,,aharp piercing 
voice. : 

‘‘Nothing—forgive me,’’ Vivian muttered, 
sinking back again and pressing his hand to 
his forehead. Then, recovering himself 
with an apparent effort, he turned and bent 
down to his companion, who was still—he 
could see it—agitated, though she strove to 
hide it. ‘‘Istartled you,’’ he said pleadingly. 
‘‘Pardon—a thousand pardons. fe was but 
a sudden vague idea.”’ 

**You are still enigmatical—you did star- 
tle me’’—she said the Jast words in explana- 
tion, for she was conscious that her voice 
trembled 

‘‘Mre. Faulkner, forgive me if I say no 
niore at present. After all, I may be wrong: 
ing the dead.’’ 

‘*The dead, Sir Vivian?’ 

‘‘My brother Marmaduke.”’ 

There was a moment’s pause; then Ade- 
line lifted her hand to her face and turned 
aside a little. 

‘I think I understand,’’ she said; ‘‘the 
woman may have had, as you say, good 
cause to hate the name of Devereux. But 
—psrdon me, Ihave no right to ask, gny- 
thine ———”’ 

‘ Tne right of sympathy, Mrs. Faulkner.’’ 

‘‘) was going to ask what; sort of woman 
she was.”’ 

‘An old woman—bent with infirmity, I 
should think. Sbe was apparently quite of 
the peasant class, although her guage 
hardly belonged to that class.’’ 

‘Some of the gipsies,’’ said Adeline, ‘‘get 
hold of very fine phrases. But, if she was 
what you describe her——”’ 

‘She might have bad a daughter,’’ said 
Vivian drily. 

‘‘True,’’ observed his companion; and he 
noted that she drew silently a long p 
breath. ‘‘But do you in any way connect 
this old woman with the murder?”’ 

‘No; if she had been guilty, why should 
Vera protect her?’ 

“Why indeed? Had you ever seen this 
woman before, or have you seen her since?’ 

‘I saw her first when I rodethrough Pen- 
garth after my election to Parliament. She 
spurned the money I offered her. Since the 
day she spoke to me in the park I have not 
seen her; but I hold to the opinion that she 
was not what she seemed. it was an old 
story perhaps. Let us pass toa more con- 
genial subject.”’ 

He seemed asif he would fain shake off 
some disagreeable impression, and he ob 
served that his companion gladly turned 
trom the conversation. 
ae Devereux ‘was far too yd 

a diplomatist to keep too ae on danger- 
ous ground—above all, to leave Faulk- 
ner with an impression that the interview 
had closed with reminiscences or conjec- 
tures concerning a past on which she had no 
wish to throw any light. He devoted the 
remainder of his visit to g him- 
self more and more with his fair hostess;and, 
when he took leave, it was with the prom. 


ise to see her a short] 
“And you on an forget me,”’ she said 
coquettishly, ‘‘for one younger and fairer? 

. Foi de gentithomme, for which, if that be 
not en inclination is sufficient gusran- 
tee,”’ said Vivian, too for the 
mere lan ot compliment. “And you 
forget I do not go into general society. 












































mamma. I 
He utterly puzzles me. Look 
is meant for him— 
the again, and a F.. oy 
wok u paper 
“ ‘Bo Btratton Street is the fashion. No 
wonder; Greek Street, Soho, would be the 
fashion if ‘Rohan je suss'— know they 
used to call him that at , mamma— 
‘was often seen there. At theatre the 
other night she was the observed of all ob- 
servers He snubs Mayfair and St. James's 
—has not even been down to his property; 
the sweets of friendship keep him to 
town.’ ”’ 

“Abominable paper!’’ exclaimed Lady 
Constance. ‘But, really, Vivian is incom. 
prehensible. He used to be so fond of you; 
yet, after coming once, he writes an excuse 
when I ask him again, and the sam@after. 
noon he goes to a private view at the Hal- 
ford Gallery, and Mrs. Gresham-Fau)kner 
is there. And she was no friend of Vera 
Calderon’s. If he wants her friends, are 
there not —p Landport, Lady Kynaston, 
the Duchess of Marston, a host of women of 
ton, and high-souled women too. No, Flor- 
rie’’—with a decided air Lady Constance 
Bet the her cup—‘‘I don’t like this Vivian 
at all.’”’ 

‘‘Mamma,”” flashed out Florrie, up in 
arms for her favorite directly her vague sug- 
gestion was taken up in earnest and made 
tangible, ‘‘there is no harm in it! You 
can’t think for a moment that Vivian would 
ever be disloyal to Vera; and, if he were a 
perfect Lothario, how could he dream of 
= & woman as that Mrs. Faulkner beside 

era?’ 

When one lady puts the demonstrative 
adjective before another lady’s name, there 
is no more to be said; and so Florrie appear. 
ed to think, for she left the room in a very 
disturbed state of mind. 

‘*It's odd, isn't it,’’ said Clem Willoughb 
to Lord Sydney Tollemache at the Travel- 
lers —‘‘about Chandos—Devereux, I mean? 
He can't be g on 6 flirtation with 
Mrs. Faulkner?t’’ 

‘IT shouldn’t have thought it of him,’’ 
anid Lord ay dubiously; ‘‘would you, 
Cascelles? You're the most favored of us.’’ 

‘'No*’ said Lord Cascelles, in a tone that 
conveyed ‘‘and I don’t believe he is.’’ And 
he went on with his paper. 

He knew from Vivian's own lips that he 
had a motive in cultivating the society of 
Mre Faulkner; and he was satisfied to know 


no more than that. 
‘‘T wonder he stays in town at all,’’added 


give him up. 
here. 
and it’s what people will say.’ 


Clem. ‘He mightn’t -care about going 
down to Chandos Royal; but he might go 
abroad.’’ 


‘I can see a good reason for his being in 
town,’”’ put in another. ‘‘We know he 
doesn’t believe Miss Calderon to be guilty; 
and he’s not one to sit down and weep be- 
neath the willow, nor yet tell al the world 
what he is about.’* 

‘Ah, y-e-s—I didn’t think of that,’’ said 
little Clem, who seldom thought much 
about anything, so the omission was not 
strange. 

* eo . 2 + 


Adeline Gresham-Faulkner was the fash 
ion. The Duchess ot Woodstock passed her 
in the Park and bowed graciously, though 
she said to Ella, ‘‘What can Sir Vivian 
Devereux find in that woman to attract 
him?” and Ella replied, ‘‘Artful creature!’’ 
as if Adeline was the spider and Devereux 
the fly. Ladies, who since Vera's disap 
pearance trom the sphere of fashion, had 
begun to ‘‘turn the cold shoulder’’ to Mrs 
Faulkner now sought her society. She 
found herself courted, caressed. Like the 
butterfly, she lived in the sunshine; she de 
ligbted in the flowers in which poison might 
lurk; she laughed at the paragraph which 
had grieved and perplexed Florrie Morton. 
When Percy Everest once more warned her, 
she defied and forbade him the house. 
She felt secure; Vivian Devereux suspect- 
ing nothing. She had found that out on the 
first day he called; and since then he had 
made no allusion to the past, though he saw 
her so often. And Percy himself was stag- 
gered. Was it ble that Vivian was 
really attracted by an evanescent admira- 
tion for Adeline Faulkner? Everest’s own 
incapacity for entertaining any strong af 
fection blunted his power of estimating 
character in this instance, as it had done 
with to Vera Calderon; but he could 
do and so ground his teeth in si- 
of the dashing Mrs. 
Faulkner and Sir Vivian Devereux. 

Vera Calderon in her prison was not 
wholly in the dark. She saw by the papers 

ot this for life and death; 
and she could read between the lines. 

‘‘What will be the end?’ was her inward 
cry. ‘He ison the right path, and every 
step is taken with deliberate purpose. When 
the time is rips, he will strike the final 
blow; and what he learns from her will 
place the truth in his grasp. Is it better so? 
No; but I am heipless. I dare not even 
warn her now. She must be utterly under 
his influence, to make her perhaps 
betray to him that I had written.’’ 

The Beau Monde \ay before her; she took 
it up and decked again at the paragraph that 

comment. 








‘But, if the hesfien tent be ed, if the | 
world should begin to link EF name 
in such manner as to cause men to lau 


and their shoulders, then she will feel 
~y eaten But Vivian will not let it come 


Almost at that moment Vivian Devereux 
threw the “‘society”’ journal across the room, 
and with a grave stern smile on his lips 
rose from his seat by the table in his cham. 
bers in the Albany. Alba, lying on the 

d-skin on the hearth, look up wist- 
fully and laid back his ears; but Vivian just 
now hardly noticed even his favorite. 

“Tt is the turn of the tide,’’ he said with. 
in himself, ‘‘and I must take it before it ebbs 
—_ She is the fashion now; the Byco- 
phants who cal! her mauvais ton are bowin 
at her footsfall because I am the fashion,an 
in the sun of my favor she lives and moves 
and has her being. I hear now the murmur 
of the breeze which will become a hurricane; 
a week, and it may be too late. I have 
worked for this hour, and I will not let it 
ew and find me still without the clue I 

He sank down upon the chair from which 
he _ risen and covered his face for a mo- 
ment. 

“Oh, Vera, my heart, what agony is in 
every second spent in this wretched task! 
How the false smile, the look, the tone, that 
carry the semblance of homage to another 
shrine seem like a wrong done to thee! I 
shrink in horror even from the idle i 
that marvels how, while my betrothed wife 
lies in prison, I can dangle in the train ofan 
Adeline Faulkner.”’ 

Alba rose and, softly whining, laid his 
honest head on his master’s knee; and that 
loving sympathy roused Vivian. He dropped 
bis hands and caressed the noble anima! 
= 
‘‘Always faithful,’’ he said, with a half. 
sad smile, and then he took up a letter 
that lay on the table and glanced over it 
& 


gain. 

“Only a few friends,’ ’’ he said musingly. 
‘She hopes I will drop in, and not mind 
‘so very few.’ She wants in her own house 
to show that Vivian Chandos—Devereux, 
Vera Calderon’s betrothed, is not blind to 
Adeline Faulkner's smiles. The bittern is 

roud of her falcon lover, yet fears him too. 
it to all womanhood she were indeed it it 
were not so, tor! truly believe——’’ He 
paused abruptly, and an expression of in- 
tense pain contracted his brow; but there 
was no sign of relenting in his steadfast pur 


pose. 

‘I little thought once,’’ he said, with a 
bitter sigh, ‘‘that Vivian Devereux would 
ever need to staba woman, and deal the 
blow where the wound is the keenest and 
cannot be warded off.’’ 
. He drew a paper and pen towards him and 
wrote— 

‘‘Dear Mrs, Faulkner,—Forgive me that 
I cannot accept your kind invitation. It ds 
trying enough to be in London at all; I 
shrink from even the quiet circle of which 
you ask me to form one. In you I can find 
sympathy—but those others! Instead of to. 
morrow I[ shall take my chance of finding 
you alone this evening.’’ 

‘‘That will do,’”’ he said, as he touched 
the bell for Alphonse. ‘‘I trust this even. 
ing will be my last in Stratton Street.’’ 





CHAPTER LXI. 
HERE was a real happiness for Adeline 
Faulkner to beable to answer the Hon. 
Mrs. Wyn\)am's urgent request that 
she would stay for five o'cloc«. 

‘Indeed I should be so glad; but I expect 
Sir Vivian Devereux this evening. A note 

came from him just before I left home to sa 
that he would look in on the chance of find- 
ing me at home; and you know, I cannot 


disappoint him.’’ 

“Or yourself either, my dear. And to- 
morrow?t”’ 

‘‘He declines—such a nice note, but too 
flattering to show you’’—with a little laugh. 
‘Au revoir. You will come to-morrow?’ 

‘*{ hope so, dear.’’ 

And Mrs Gresham-Faulkner departed, 
while Mrs. Wyndham, who had accepted 
the invitation to Stratton Street only in the 
hope of meeting Sir Vivian Devereux, medi. 
tated on the expediency of baving another 
engagement and also ‘‘pulled to pieces’ her 
‘dear Mrs. Faulkner,’’ and decided that her 
conduct would soon bring scandal upon her 
name. 

‘After all;’’ said the charitable lady, ‘‘she 
is one of those whose goodness is due more 
to the appearances than to character. It is 
my belief—and always has been—that she 
might be won; but I really cannot imagine 
that Vivian Devereux can think the game 
worth the candle.”’ 

Was Mrs. ww padheen's a aye 

rha ly prompt y pique—a true 
coe Piven it th knowledge that softened 
to Devereux’s chivalrous nature the pain of 
laying bare a terrible wound? 

It was with strangely mingled feelings 
that Adeline Faulkner returned home; even 
oa the very threshoid she half re 
that she not remained with Mrs. Wynd- 
ham. Yet, when the footman told her that 
Sir Vivian Devereux was in the drawing- 
room, she thought she could not have for- 
given herself if she had missed seeing him. 

A quarter of an hour later she entered the 
presence of her visitor, with her most 
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charming smile and her most fascinating 
manner. 

“I am sorry,’ she said,’ ‘that you 
should have had to wait. I hope it has not 
been for long? I hastened home as fast as I 


y so lit valued, or’’—in a lower 
tone—‘‘mine so much?’ 


which well set off that of her draperies. 
Wincing visibly, but flushing too fn pleased 
mane she answered with a fleeting upward 


‘*You must not press a woman too closely 
for & reason or a sentiment; but—are not 
you tooa friend?’”’ 

Was he? Vivian was silent. He shrank 
from the assumption of that sacred name; 
but he could have put the question aside 
Silence produced the exact effect he wished 
tw produce Adeline could hardly think he 
counted bimself less than a friend, and was 
held mute by conscience; the alternative, so 
flattering to her restless vanity. was sure to 
take possession of her mind. Was there a 
struggle in Vivian Devereux's heart? Was 
he perplexed when the blem was thus 
suddenly presented to him? Had he ever 
seridusly considered to what his homage to 
a beautiful woman, whose influence over 
himself he had 7" never exactly meas- 
ured, was leading him? Or did he know 
well his own mind and rpose? Was 
Vivian Devereux so deliberate and heartless 
& profligate that he could have carried in- 
sult in his heart while so carefully banished 
from eye and lip—insult, too, that so cruelly 
wronged the woman to whom the heart 
should be entirely giveo, and whom be had 
professed to believe innocent of all offence? 
The thought was like a poisoned arrow to 
Adeline; and yet it was less for herself, as a 
woman, that she put it from her in terror 
and dismay than because the man before her 
was Vivian Devereux. It would have been 
a triumph, though it might be evanescent, 
to win even such tainted homage; but from 
him—Marmaduke Devereux’s brother! She 
dared notlook at her companion. She had 
played with fire, and, lo, the fire was her 
master! A firmer, stronger spirit would 
have made a way of escape—would havd 
‘assumed a virtue if it had it not’’; but Ade 
line was not capable of this. She was 
ready of resource in petty intrigues; she 
failed when called upon to meet great occa 
sions. 

With white scared face, she rose hastily, 
then paused; for it struck her that she was 
putting herself in a false position by assum 
ing too much, and she tried to effect a re- 
treat. 

‘I am pressing you too hard now,"’ she 
said with a laugh that she felt sounded hol- 
low and unreal; ‘‘though you asked for my 
friendship, did you not? Well, let us change 
the subject.’’ And she turned towards the 
table. But Vivian's detaining hand was on 
her arm—a light, yet imperative touch, to 
which she instinctively yielded while she 
shrark from it. 

‘‘No,”’ he said almost sternly, ‘‘we can 
not change the subject. You cannot gather 
the flowers and spurn them when their tra- 
grance ceases to please you. You cannot 
play with a man’s life as if it were some toy 
—the fashion of a season—to be a part of 
your attirad for a few weeks, and cast aside 
when the caprice that rules your world de 
crees something new.”’ 

Adeline Fauikner flung off the speaker's 
band as if it had been an asp 

‘This from you!’’ she gasped ‘From 
you, Vivian Devereux !Oh, horr or, from you!”’ 

It she could but have seen, or, seeing, 
read aright, the look that flashed into the 
man’s dark eyes! For the burden of the 
cry was not ‘‘This to me,’’ but ‘‘This from 


ou. 
. He laughed bitterly. 

“From.me!”’ he said. ‘“‘Why not? Be 
cause my betrothed wife lies in prison? Be- 
cause I love her still? What then? You 
knew this when you suffered me to be to 
vou, if less than a lover, more than a friend. 
Friendship between such as I am and such 
as youare! Bab! A pretty fiction for the 
halcyon days of the Hotel Rambouillet! But 
did you dream of acting out that drama 
now? You did not. You may have lured 
me on to suit your own pu © be 
made the fashion; brt you should have 
known a Chandos—Devereux better than 
to suppose that he would be made a mere 

to forward a woman's schemes.”’ 

She turned upon him fiercely now. 

“I should have known a Chandos-Deve- 
reux better than to have expected constancy 
and honor in him! Was I worthy to be 
Vera Calderon's friend; and yet, in your 
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her wrist a she could not shake off, 
and looking into her eyes. ‘‘What 
do you know of any who bears or bore the 
name of Devereux, of whom you once 
feassed to know nothing, tent yon eponk af 
them with such hatred? Who of my blood 
has ever wronged you or yours?” 

The word was uttered with a hoarse 
whisper; the woman was en 
selnd vo Seibirmaiecedaem are 

b . an 
pect to the faint oe See eee 
parently. bys atching her, Vivian— 
as though suspicion but burst 
upon ee loosed his and 
recoiled with a stifled exclamation of horror. 


too little! Profii I may be, but I am not 
80 lost as to sue more that friendship to 
the woman by the barrier of a 


** she said, 
“of villany in this evening's work that you 
should hur! at me so foul « charge, because, 
judging you yt ie bgp words and acts, I 

you with the evil reputation you 
have earned in the world?’ 

‘A clever su ** said Vivian stern- 
m ain bone your ipe—all tak A 

as t yet 
more strongly in the cry with which you 
shrank from me but now. Iam no lon 
in the dark; even es I speak, I 
hardly noted at the time; as ly 
stand before you, I believe the who 
spurned my gold, the woman who cursed 
me and prophesied evil to me for my name’ 
sake, is the woman the world knows 
Adeline Faulkner. Spare yourself the false 
hood of denial; I see the truth in your face; 
and by Heaven, before I leave this house to- 
night, I will have the whole truth!"’ 

he stood looking at him; her eyes were 

dilated, and her hands worked convul- 
sively. 

**Do you threaten?”’ she said, almost in a 
whisper. 

“Ay, threaten if you will!’’ He came 
close to her, and spoke in a low resolute 
tone. ‘You are my power, Adeline 
Faulkner. You are in society, but your 
house is built on sand. A word from me 
will level ite walls to the ground. I have 
but to hint that Mrs. Gresham-Faulkner— 
of whom, after all, nothing is known—was 
Marmaduke Devereux's mistress, and who 
among these titled dames who now receive 
you wil] even return your bow in the 
Park?’’ 

‘No, nol’ cried Adeline frantically, 
clasping her hands. ‘“‘You cannot—you 
— do this! You dare not assert the 
ie!"’ 

‘If it be a lie, show me the proofs,’’ said 
Devereux, wholly unmoved. “If you were 
a wite, why have P 80 long forborne to 
claim the right? rop all attempt to deny 
that you ever knew Mormadehee Devereux. 
The issue is simply this—were you wife or 
mistress? If you still refuse to answer me, 
you know the siternative!’’ 

She was tairly brought to bay now; she 
knew she was in his power, the creature of 
his will—to-day in wealth and luxury, to. 
morrow ap outcast, the gossamer web of 
status and reputation destroyed »y a touch 
from that inflexible man. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
_—_—_ Po 

There is a proverb which says, ‘“What 
can be done at any time is never done,’’and 
which applies especially to a class who have 
become slaves to the habit of procrastina- 
tion, the habitual postponing of everything 
that they are not compelled necessity to 
do immediately. Now delays are not only 
damaging to t prospects, but they are 
destructive of ultimate success. A 
man is not to be ded upon. The 
slightest defect is sufficient for him to disap- 
point you. Ifan , the sooner lre is 
discharged the greater the advantage to the 
employer. There are those who may prop- 
erly be called ‘‘afternoon men.” ey are 
always busy getting ready to go to work. In 
the morning they walk about, carefully in- 
spect their duties, and say, ‘Plenty to do 
Abowk three o'ciack; they survey what Gay 
About o” 8 what 
have not done, and exclaim, "One Armd 
and another have preven me from doing 
anything to-day. I'l) leave it, and begin 
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t and early to-morrow morning.’”’ 
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Give ber again to Earth! 
There's satety there! S26 stall so more re 


ne. 
Tee’ trait beth falies from life's cvericaéed 
ne. 


Where eball they Sad ber sow, the weary 
train 
Of earth emtions, racking beart an4 bra'n 
At e@@eb bew sorrow's birt’ 


(rome the ebatows—goue! 
Ob!’ Detter thas! Who such & rest would 
break’ 
W bo from the sleep of the grave's pillow waze 
The weary teariet’ Eractifaliy lice 
Ue (het Gead cheek (be refiex of the skies 

W bituer (te soa) bats Sows! 


Her child hood lives again '— 
Bon, ook apon thy mother—and rejoice. 
Even while the gusting sob ehbai, choke toy 
voloce' 
Lor on ber '—from the ool4 world's dungeon 
freed. 
Bo more beneath oppressicon'’s lash to bieed— 
The ransomed siave of Pain! 
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The Emperor's Choice. 

BYC BR. 

ICHAEL the Beoond lay in the sepa! 

chra! chape) erected Justinian, io 

' the church of the Holy Aposties at 

1 Constantinople. It was in the automa 

ot ®29 Uthat thip emperor died, leaving the 

thruwe of the Esstern Empire w bis son 
Theophi) nos. 

Married at an early stage of bis greatness 
t» Eaphrosyoe, daughter «f Constantine 
VI. Mchael had ou flered a degree of oblequy 
which he could not avert. in comm quence of 
this marriage Eupbroeyne bad aiready be 
come & nun, when he sccventally saw her, 
as she wae returning from matins, across the 
cour'-yard adcjvining both convent and 
chape). From this time her image haunted 
bim, nightand day; and when at length he 
came ww the throne. his first act wes to 
obtain a dispensation from the Patriarch, 
for tbe besutiful recluse to sbare it with 
bim 

There were thoee who dared murmur 
against this desecration, as they termed it; 
aod the sovereign 8 life was embittered, and 
perhaps bis death hastened, by the reports 
that often reached him of the disapproval of 
his subjects. Euphrosyne, however, made 
as €XeEMp ary a0 empress as she had been ir 
reproachable as a nuo; and mourned her 
husband s death with as true a grief as if 
she had never abjured the world. Al) her 
remaining eflections centered in her son, 
Theophilus, who ascended the throne when 
his father died, in October, £29. 

To please the fastidious tas'e that charac 
terised the pew emperor, and, perhaps, to 

vard him against the temptation ef invad- 
ng the sacted precincts of the cloister for a 
wife, the empress assembled a)) the most 
beautiful and graceful among the maidens 
of Constantinople, to a fete in her own pri 
vate a Previous to their coming, 
she informed bim of her object, and desired 
him WwW selecta new empress from among 
the many fair and bright-born maidens who 
would grace it. 

Perbaps it was only « whim that prompted 
his quick answer; but he eventually carried 
it cut, im a way that accorded with bis 
quaint and quiet humor. Se)zing an apple 
of pure gold trom among the costly orna. 
ments of his mothers cabinet, he said, 
‘‘Look, mother! I will opealy present this 
apple to the maiden who most shal! meet 
my approbation in your circle, this evening; 
and that maiden, whoever she may be, 
shal] share with me the throne.’’ 

The empress approved, and they separat- 
ed, © meet again when she should be sur. 
rounded by the flower of beauty and grace 
in her own apartment. 

* . 7 a * 


The evening shades were deepening into 
darkness, when a young and very beautiful 
girl, dressed with fairy lightness and taste, 
stood before the massive stee) mirror which 
gave back her ape eyes and crimson 
cheeks. She was ro in a long. trailin 
garment of transparent silver tissue, loo 
up at one side with a knot of white flowers. 
The shoulders were partially bare, and the 
short sleeve was eer up by «a single 
spray of delicate lilies. Across the bosom, 
the robe was drawn into ful folds, 
parting in the centre, and with 
flowers. The hair was braided into a hea 
knot at the back of the head, and a wrea 
of tiny green leaves encircled the knot. 
Except the flowers, there was no decoration. 
All was in the strictest simplicity, but an air 
of indescribable elegance and refinement 
pervaded her whole a ce. 

Aa she stepped from re the long mir- 
ror abe met the eyes of a ng man, bear. 
ing a strong family resem to her, fix. 
ing themselves carnestly and admiringly 


upon her. 
with me, Justus?’’ she asked, 


“You will 
as he a her. 

“If it is your pleasure, Theodora,’’ was 
oa ‘Lam only too bappy to attend 
you.’’ He bent towards her 

“If I could but know that I might hope for 
your alwaye——"’ 

‘Hash, Justus!’ said she; ‘I think 7 
™muat remember that the subject is 
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as one likely to destroy the bonds of friend. 
ship between us” 

“And is triendship all I mast bope for?’ 
be asked. 

“Ali! she replied. ‘Methinks it is 5 
great boon, the true and pure triendship 
which I have beard described. Besides are 
you BA my own relstivel—dearer than any 
save « brother? Sisters’ children we are, 
Jastus."’ And she laid ber white hand upon 
bis with a swterly freedom that disarm 
ed him of al] resentment towards ber. “You 
will a? ' ebe asked again 

‘ Yes, Theodors—and as 0 brother on)y, if 
that is al] you can desire mew be Ww you 
Bat I make & sorry sttendsnt”’ 

The two passed out together, and just as 
they were about to enter the qusintly- 
decorated Greek chariot, another charict, 
with wild, prancing horses, nearly ran 
ageinst them. 

“That is Eikasia's carriage,’’ said Theo 
dora, when ber momentary fright was over. 
‘Did you observe what a besatiful thing it 
is? ’ 

*T saw that it was built in the form of s 
sea shell.’ she replied. ‘ Eikasia has taste 
as wel) as beacty 

**Yes,"’ said Theodora; ‘‘and ob, Justus! 
bow grandly beautiful she is! how full of 

lorious strength and majesty! Do you 

now that I sbrink awey into nothing 
beside Eikasia? She seems to overshadow 
me with her commanding presence.”’ 

“And yet,”’ said Justus, passionately, 
‘fone bair from thy golden braid exceeds her 
charms. ’ 

‘‘Nonsense, Justus! Do you think me so 
vain as to be canght by sach rhapeodies, my 

od cousin? Keep your fine speeches for 

ner ladies than I.’’ 

When Jostus and Theodors entered the 
reception chamber of the empress, Eikasia 
was already there. She was dressed mag 
nificently in a rich green robe, embroidered 
with gold stars. On her head she wore « 
coronet composed of gold and emeralds. 
Her train was three yards in len and was 
of white Persian silk, borde with gold 
stars on & oo ground. A broad girdle,in 
which gold was curiously interwoven, con- 
fined her loose robe in the folds around her 
waist, and a chain of emeralds drooped 
from her white throat, setting «ff its exqui- 
site fairness. A pale, olive hue was faint) 
lighted up with a struggling crimson, but it 
was the eyes that lighted up the wondrous 
face—the deep, passionate eyes, whose 
glances seemed absolutely to burn with the 
fires of the spirit within. The long lashes 
that shaded them rested on the cheek; and 
the dark eyebrows were pencilled so evenly, 
thatevery hair lay in its own place, and 
seemed as if it could not be spared from the 
general ¢ flect 


' Eikasia s hair was of that peculiar tint of 
purplish black that is at once so rare and 80 
beautiful; and, unlike Theodora’s, she wore 
it in long curls, that fell over her fsce, par 
tially concealing the passionate look that 
sometimes welled out from the very soul in 
the moments of her intensest enthusiasm. 

Won by that look—for she wore it now— 
& person, entering the room, walked slowly 
past the others who were standing in 
groups, or reclining on seats about the 
apartments, and stayed his footsteps only 
when he reached the spot where she was 
standing 

Addressing ber in the grave and senten 
tious tone of the period, he said, ‘‘Woman 
is the source of evil.’’ 

Her quick eye caught sight of the golden 
apple. Shedivined immediately the cause 
of this, and the use to which he was toapply 
it, and ber dark eyes glistened with a proud 
yet bapey expression as she quickly answer. 
ed, ‘‘But woman is also the source of much 
good.’"’ 

She turned aside to speak to Theodora, but 
her words were bitter and sarcastic now— 
for there was an air of sweetness and purity 
in Theodora's face, that contrasted with her 
own passionate nature. The emperor, who 
saw it too, was disenchanted in a moment. 
All her beauty faded from her before his 
sight, and he turned away disenthralled. 

hat was it? Did her tones jar upon his 
nerves? or was be attracted to the other 
maiden, whose blushing cheek attested her 
modesty, and whose sparkling eyes pro 
claimed her intellectuality? Who knowr, 
save nn ig tollowed? Theapple quivered 
in his d. He advanced—stopped—went 
on, in Corporal Trim's own fashion, bun 
dreds of years afterwards, and placed the 
bright, shining fruit in the hand of the fair 
Theodora! 


Never before had such a blow fallen on 
the self-com ae | of Eikasia. The words 


died on her lips. and the tears forced them- 
selves into large, black orbe that 
burned so — a few moments before. 
It was like after lightning. She had 
not counted upon this. the emperor 
had entere, looked proudly around,and 
the memory of that last in the great 
steel mirror was still vi h to assure 


her that she would bear off the palm 
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the door. Justus stood ready with s mantle 
of fine wool to guard Theodora from the 
night sir. She was trembling al! over with 
the strong excitement of the evening. Jus- 
tus thought she was shivering. and he 
wrapped ber up stil] closer. Could he have 
known that she was dead to him from tiat 
moment, the poor youths constant heart 
would have bled deep!y? 

In the al Bante Maria. E kasia 
secluded herself from every eye save those 


of the sisters and her confessor. She 
bed felt the throb of ambition—she sow 
wore the bof bumility. The brief day 
dream faded, tut its going down had 


left none of those bright hues that the sun 
leaves at parting Henceforth, life was 
paicted for her in these sombre shaces of 
grey that sre too dull siready to subside 
Into any other tint And while Eikasia 
composed and sarg pesims, to cure the fe- 
ver of a soul panting for the gift of love, 
Theodora was preparing to ascend the 
throne beside him who, had he not been em. 
pon. would have equally shared her 
eart. 


The Empress Eupbrosyne, after her son's 
marriage, retired * a monastery to pass the 
remainder f her days; one sigh to the memo 
ry of Michael, and she was lost to the outer 
world. 

Theodora accompanied the emperor on 
one of his visits to the neighboring con 
vents. A nun attracted her notice by the 
height and beauty of ber figure. Her face 
was almost entirely concealed by the broad 
bands which she, more than the others, had 
drawn clesely around it’ But the fall red 
lips, unfaded and blooming sti!l, and guard 
ing a row of pearls of unexampled beauty, 
brought to her memory the proud Eikasia as 
she stood, waiting in the palace hs!!, for the 
distinction she was so sure would come to 
her. 

Eikasia’s eyes betrayed her emotion. The 
emperor spoke to her courteously without 
remembering her, and the ‘' ast straw ' was 
laid on the pride that had been her ruling 
passion. She answered him in a low mur 
mur that sounded little like the tone that 89 
jarred upon his nerves when, years ago, the 
golden apple seemed so nearly within her 
reach. 

Thus we struggle—ah! how often—like 
wounded birds, against the destiny that 
seems 80 cruel—yet how recklessly we 
fling away the golden fruit that might be 
ours; and somewhere away among dim 
cloisters in which we have hidden our grief, 
we sometimes ca'ch a glimpze of our coveted 
prize in the hands of another! What won 
der, tLen, if we beat the bars of the dreary 
cage in which we dwel!! 


i ee 


“EaGLE AND CHILD “—The above hav 
ing been adupied as toe crest of the Eagiish 
Earls of Derby, its origin is a circumstance 
of no small curiosity. Sacheverell, in his 
“Burvey of the Isle of Man,’’ of which the 
Stanleys were for several ages kings and 
lords, holding it of the kings of Eagland by 
grant of Henry the Fourth, by homage, 
and the service of a cast of falcons, payable 
on coronations. The Sianleys were kings as 
much as any tributary king whatsvever, 
making laws, etc. They appeared on acer- 
tain day in royal array, sitting in a chair 
covered with a royal cloth and cushions, 
with their visage to the east; the seword 
borne before them with the poiat upwards; 
with their barons, knights, and squires 
aboutthem. Sir John Stanley, in the time 
of Richard the Second, was a chivalrous 
knight, famous for great prowees in arms in 
all parts of Enrope. n his return, he was 
followed by a Frenchman, who challenged 
the whole English people to fiod his match. 
Sir Jobn slew bim in the king 8 presence. 
This act of his procured him suct great fa- 
vor among the jadies, that he won the atf- 
fections of the young, rich. and beautiiul 
heiress of Lathams. Sir John immediately 
vowed that it was not for ner he had fought, 
and soon afterwards married ber against the 
will of her triends. Shortly after, the lord 
of Latham and his lady being childless, as 
they were walking in their park, heard a 
child crying in an eagle's nest; they imme- 
diately ordered their servant to search the 
eyry, who presented them with a beautiful 

, in rich swaddling clothes. The _ 

y, looking upon it as a present from 
heaven, ordered it to be carefully educated, 
and called it Latham. The child was knight 
ed by the name of Sir Oskytel Latham, and 
left sole heir of their vast estate. He had 
one daughter, named Isabella, who by mar 
riage brought the honors of Latham and 
Knowsley, with many other lordships, to 
Sir John Stanley. Sir William Dugdale 
asseris that the child was the offspring of 
Sir John and a woman named Oskytel; but 
be this as it may, the czest has ever since 
been retained in the family. 


Collectors of British postage stamps should 
be on the qui vive. The present postage- 
stamps will be superseded early next year. 
It has been found that the black obliierat- 
ing mark can be taken out so well that ‘tbe 
stamps can be used again without the cer- 
tainty of detection. To cbviate this, paper 
of thinner texture will be adopted similar to 
that of the receipt stamps. and it is not un. 
likely that the color will be altered. The 
old stamps will not be called in and the 
present store will of course be used up. 











TALKERS. 


PROMINENT ee ae 
this subject, asks the question— 

‘) does not lixe to hear s good 

talker—whether in the public room or 
the private circle? Men may ay Moe 
the adage, * Speech is silvern—but is 
golden;'’ yet it must be acknowledged that 
the silent man is, as a rule, at & great disad- 
vantage, compared with his bor who 
can use bis tongue well, and is as the phrase 
goes ‘‘good company.” 

On the subject of ‘ talkers,’’ an interestin 
book has been recently written, and in f 
we find the above classes and many others 
dwelt upon. Of many varieties, 
tions are given. In the part devoted to ‘the 
egotist’’ we have an excellent example of 
how one of those worthies was served: 

“I gas to dine with the Admiral to. 
night,’’ ssid a naval lieutenant onoe; ‘‘but I 
have so many invitations elsewhere that I 
can't go.”’ 

‘I am going, and I'll spologize,’’ said a 
brother « flicer. 

‘Odon't trouble yourself.”’ 

‘‘But I must,’’ said the officer; ‘‘for the 
Admiral s invitation, like that of the Queen, 
is 8 command.’ 

‘Never mind; pray don't mention my 
name,’’ r joined the lieutenant. 

“For your own sake, I certainly will,” 
was the reply. 

At length the hero of a hundred cards 
stammered ou': 

‘Don't say a word about it; Lhada hint to 
stay away.” 

“A hint to stay away! Why so?’ 

‘The fact is I—wasn t invited.”’ 

Egotists are an intolerable set of bores. 
Everything they say is interlarded with ‘:I;’’ 
it is t I, throughout Into all conversations 
they drag allusions to themselves. In some 
cases their egotism is grotesque, but usually 
offensive. It should be part of education to 
put young persons on their guard against 
interiarding their conversation with ‘‘I.’’ 
Lord Erskine was a great egotist. One day 
in conversation with Curran, he casual) 
asked what Grattan said of himself. This 
was a splendid opportunity for Curran giv- 
ing Lord Erskine an indirect set-down. 

‘Said of himseli!’ was Curran's aston- 
ished reply. ‘‘Nothing. Grattan speak of 
himseli! Why, sir, Grattan is a great man. 
Sir, toriure could not wring a syllable of 
self praise from Grattan; a team of six horses 
could not drag an opinion of himself out of 
him. Like all great men, he knows the 
strength of his reputation, and will never 
condescend to proclaim its march, like the 
trumpeter of a puppet-show. Sir, he stands 
on & national altar, and it is the business of 
us inferior men to keep up the fire and in- 
cense. You will never see Grattan stooping 
to do either the one or the other.”’ 

Curran otjected to Byron's talking of 
himself as a great drawback on his poetry. 
‘‘Any subject,”’ he said, ‘“‘but that eternal 
one of eelt! Iam weary of knowing period- 
ically the state of any man's hopes or fears, 
righis or wrongs. I would as soon read a 
register of the weather; the barometer up to 
so many inches to-day, and down so many 
inches to morrow. I feel scepticism a)l over 
me at the sight of agonies on paper—things 
that come as regular and notorious as the 
ful) of the moon.’’ 

The following are amongst the illustra 
tions of the grandilcquent style of talk, and 
with these we conclude our paper. 

A minister—and one of the traternity, 
pamely the Rev. Paxton Hood, is quoted as 
the authority for the story—described a tear 
as ‘‘that small particle of aqueous fluid, 
trickling from the visual organ over the 
oe of the countenance, betokening 

rief.”’ 

’ Another minister, speaking in the presence 
of a few friends, who had met for the pur- 
pose of promoting the interests of an associ- 
ation, relieved himself in the following 
manner: ‘‘WhenI think of this organiza- 
tion with its complex powers, it reminds me 
of some stupendous mechanism which shall 
epin electric bands of stupendous thought 
and feeling, illuminating the vista of eter- 
nity with coruscations of brilliancy, and 
binding the mystic brow of eternal ages 
with a tiara of never-dying beauty; w 

for those who have trampled on the truth of 
Christ, it shall spin from its terrible form, 
toils of eternal funeral bands, darker and 
oan till sunk to the lowest abyss of des- 

y!’ 

A certain native was once talking of 
Liberty, when he said: ‘‘White-robed Lib- 
erty sits upon her rosy clouds above us; the 
Genius of our country, standing on her throne 
ot mountains, bids her eagle standard- 
bearer wind his — course, full in the 
sun's proud eye; while the Genius of Chris- 
a by ten a yr 

m and seraph moves panorama 0: 
the milky clouds above us, and floats in im- 
mortal ce—the very aroma of Eden 
through all the atmosephere!”’ 


sant st det Se 
about a , at » aD 

settle the aiteulty with knives. One had® 
dirk, and the other a less bat 
pocket knife. Nichols was 

spot and Crockett lived only two hours 
the fight. Twenty seven cuts were 
on their bodies. 
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THE MERRY C@GRISTHAS TINE. 








BY GBORGE ARFOLD. 


Green were the meadows with last summer's 


store 
The ma es rustied with a wealth of leaves; 
The brook went babbling to the pebbly shore, 
Down by the old mill, with its cobwebbed 


door. 
And the swallow-haunted eaves; 


And all the air was warm, and calm, and 
clear. 
As if cola winter never would come near. 


Now the wide meadow-lands where then we 


strolled, 
are Laws with a waste of whirling snow , 
The ruin ——, stri of autuma’s gold, 
Sigh mourn y and shiver in the cold, 
s the hoarse north winds biow; 
Yet something makes this frosty season dear— 
Toe merry Christmas time is here. 


The merry Christmas, with its generous 
Its firelit hearths, and gifts, and biasing 


trees, 
Its pleasant voices uttering gentle words, 
lus Penial mirth attuned to sweet accord, 
Its boly memories ! 
The fairest season of the passing year— 
The merry Christmas time is here. 


The sumachs by the brook have lost their red 
- The mill-wheel in the ice stands dumb and 


still 
The leaves have fallen, and the birds have 
The flowers we loved in summer, all are dead, 
And wintry winds blow chill ; 
Fu Coens makes the dreariness less 
rear— 
The merry Christmas time is here. 


Since last the panes were hoar with Christmas 

unto our lives some changes have been 
some” er "our barks have labored, tempest 
sous at te, too, have loved, and some have 


* lost, 
Some found their rest in heaven ; 
8o, hu@aniy, we mingle smile and tear 
When merry Christmas time is drawing near. 


Then pile the fagots higher on the 
And fill the cup of joy, though eyes be dim; 
We hail the day that gave our Saviour birth, 
And pray His spirit mxy de-cend on earth, 
That we may follow Him; 
'Tis this that makes the Christmas time so 


dear: 
Christ in His love for us seems drawing near. 





ed 


The Christmas Wreath. 


BYG. B, H. 








ATE SORREL and Ellis Wilmore had 
been engaged a whole year; yet the 
wedding seemed as far off as ever. 
Truth to tell, Katy was a flirt, and as 

exacting and wilful « little maiden withal as 
ever lovelorn swain had sighed for. They 
had met for the first time at a Christmas 
party at Larchton Manor, the pretty coun 

try residence of Katy’s uncle, Squire Field- 
ing, and the following Christmas found 
them both there again with many others, for 
the Sorrels were a large family, and it was 
seldom that one or the other was not absent 
from the home circle. 

The early twilight of a bitterly cold Win. 
ter day was closing in fast, and Katy, seated 
on a low ottoman in the morning room, was 
working busily at a Christmas wreath while 
Ellis stood, leaning against the chimney- 
piece, intently wa: g her. 

“Now, is it not provoking?’’ she exclaim- 
ed, after a long silence; ‘‘I shall not have 
half enough holly to finish this wreath, and 


it must be —— 

‘ Cannot you ~\ it out with some- 
thing else?’’ asked her companion. ‘Here 
is all this mistletoe, for example,—what a 
pretty contrast it would make to the ecarlet 
berries!” and he took up a branch as he 
— and playfully held it high above her 


_ “Don't, Eillis!’’ she cried, pettishly draw. 
ing back. ‘‘I tell you I cannot possibly do 
without some more holly. Besides, Captain 
Hawkins se , 

“What does Captain Hawkins say?’’ in- 
quired Ellis with sudden gravity, as Katy 


& pause. 

She looked up quickly when she heard the 
altered tone, and flushed high, more with 
impatience than confusion, as she answered, 
with a ring of defiance in her voice: ‘Cap- 
tain Hawkins says that a complexion like 
mine looks best with a head dress of scarlet 
berries; and what could be prettier than 
this lovely holly. so bright and glowing? Oh 
for the days of old romance, when a lady 
had only to hint a wish and her chosen 

a eg fly to the ends of the earth to 
1 5. 

“You shall not reproach me with inatten 
tion to your wishes, Katy,”’ replied Ellis 
coldly; ‘I will get you the holly,”’ and in a 
few moments she heard the hal! door close, 
= the quick firm ene ctly tk aver’ 

‘ootsteps as he passed rapidly down 
gravelled drive. 

“Now he’s jealous, poor fellow,’’ she 
thought, as she held her handiwork sloft to 
judge of the effect; ‘and if he’s jealous as s 
lover what will he be as a husband?’’ 























THE SATURDAY 


,——— 


could harely see my way across from the 
stables. What do you say to a fow charades, 





But Katy was in no humor for charad 
and declared it must be time to pmoenny 


. Oh, I ”* said the Captain; “ 
dine early y, don't wet”’ Pipes 
Y my uncle always likes a 


es; 
dance on Christmas Eve, and we all join in 
it—even the servants,”’ replied Katy. 

“‘And may I hope for the honor of your 
ae in the first dancef’’ inquired the 

ry . 

d Katy agreed. 

In the meantime, Ellis Wilmore was 
striding angrily along in the direction of 
the far dingle. His reflections was far from 

“‘Ah,’’ he thought, ‘‘it isto please 
tain Hawkins that I am sent out on sacks 
night and such an errand. And she will 
smile in my face and thank me, and in her 
heart laugh at my slavish folly ” 

He ground his teeth, and drew his hat 
fiercely over his brow; for the storm had 
now set in severely, and the blinding, driv- 
ing snow so confused snd bewildered him, 
that, after struggling on for a full hour, he 
found that he had fairly lost his way. After 
a time however, he heard bells, and feund 
himself approaching a house apparently of 

dimensions. Here he determined to 
seek shelter for a time, and, if need be, a 
ie to enable him to retrace his steps to 
hton Manor. His loud summons at the 
door-bell was promptly answered, and he 
was ushered into a comfortable sitting- 
— brilliant with lamplight and the blase 
re) ‘ 

There were only three persons present— 
one a gentleman of perhaps sixty years or 
more, and two ladies? the elder one evi. 
dently his wife, the other a young girl of 
about eighteen. Wilmore soon explained 
his dilemma, and found, to his dismay, that 
he was at least six miles from home and 
would have to remain all night 

‘‘After all, perhaps it is for the best,’’ he 
reflected; ‘and Katy will easily console 
herself for my absence, though perhaps not 
a loas 0: joe —- 7 , P 

@ even away pleasan 
enough—at Oakley Cottage—for that mf 
the name of the house—though without any 
symptom of the festivity usual at such a 

e. Not even was there a sprig of ever- 
green in the room, and Ellis fancied as the 
night wore on that his hostess looked sad 
and preoccupied, and that her husband 
noticed js, and tried to arouse her attention 
by entering into an animated discussion with 
his guest. At length he turned to the young 
lady, and addressing her as ‘‘Edith’’ re. 
quested her to give them a little music. She 
complied at once, without any of the aftec. 
tations generally considered necessary on 
occasions, and, seating herself at a splendid 
grand piano, sing a piantive melody. 

Early the next morning Wilmore descend- 
ed to the breakfast-room, and found Edith, 
attired ina simple morning costume, — 
employed in papaees the morning meal. 
She gave him a cordial greeting, and apolo- 
gized for the absence of her aunt, who, she 
said, never came down so early; her uncle 
was already out somewhere in the grounds. 

‘Your aunt seems in rather delicate 
health,’’ said Wilmore, ‘‘or perhaps the en 
try ofa stranger s0 unexpectedly was too 
much for her.’ 

“Oh no,’’ answered Biith, ‘‘it is not that; 
she is always as you saw her last night. Of 
course you do not know how sadan anni 
versary it wastothem both Ten years ago 
their only son, a fine promising youth of 
about fifteen, was killed on Christmas Eve 
as he was returning from a ramble over the 
hills. A sudden storm came on like that of 
last night; he lost his way, and in the morn. 
ing nd dead among the snowdrifis 
It was very long before they recovered trom 
the shock, me my poor aunt has never 
been quite the same since.’’ 

‘-Most likely,’’ said Wilmore, rather bit 
terly. ‘‘I should have shared the same fate 
but for the friendly light in one of these 
windows.” 

“Oh, did you see that?’ exclaimed Edith. 
‘A light has been placed in that window 
every winter night since poor Edward’s 
death. It is lighted on Christmas Eve as 
goon as the chimes ring out from Stapelton 
church,”’ 

There was & great wonder and some 
uneasiness at Larchton Manor, when the 
night wore on and brought no Ellis Wil. 
more. Katy was more troubled than she 
chose to confess; still there was yet no great 
anxiety. About noon the next day the 
door opened quietly, and s tall figure, coated 
and moffied to the chin, entered the drawing 
room. Katy who was there with Captain 
Hawkins aff rose with a sudden exclama- 


eevee as I said,’’ remarked the Captain 
cooly; ‘Miss Sorrel wanenpenens fears for 

safety, Wilmore; but I her you 
would turn up again ”” 

“Pray don’t trouble yourself to explain 
my feelings, Captain Hawkins,’’ Kate said 
sharply; ‘I assure you there is not the least 
‘Bo I see,” remarked Ellis drily. ‘I must 





apologise for executing your commission 60 
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Warter-Proor Parwt.—A good water- 
proof paint ts made by dissolving five parts of 
gelatine in hot water, and adding one part of 
chromate of lime; the coment must be rept 
in vesseis which are well shielded from light. 


Tunrentixe Vannisa.—Turpentine var 
nis!) may be compounded as foliows: Mastic 


tn tears, 18 on pontine, $02 .; camphor, 
i Of. of ta tine, quart; digest with 
ayitation un diseol ved ; add Venice 




























































tardily, Miss Sorrel; bat the truth is, I lost 


however. I have been more fortunate, 
you will find the result of my 
your dressing-table, I believe.” 

Wilmore's return becoming known. he 
was speedily surrounded by a group of cla- 
morous i, all eager for « full account 
of bis night's adventures. 

“Did you shelter in a cavet?’’ asked one. 

“Or in a gipsy's tent?’’ said another. 


My ate: t tine (previously liquefied by a gentle 
hea 5 ome and one-half ounen. Mix well, and 

Bat Wilmore humoredly parried all | gecact it from the wood the next jay 
their that he had passed/| g,wnvust iw Morntan. —Some time since 


the use of sawdust in mortar was recom- 
mended as su even to hair for the pre. 
vention of mg and su nent p ing 
off of rough casing under the action of storms 
The mortar is made by mixing one 
part of cement, two of lime, two of sawd 
and five of sharp sand, the sawdust being 
well mixed with the cement and sand. 


For Consumptives —According to the 
investigations of a Russian protessor, singing 


the night in an enchanted castle, and was 
still under the spell—which ps was 
nearer the truth than he himsel + 
When Katy went up to dress she * 
magnificent uet on her table, and a 
a tee gps of holly, thickly clustered with 
t scarlet berries. In the delight of 

her beart she fiew downstairs, determined 


to make it up with her lover. She ie an exesilon= meane of preventing consump- 
‘ion, @ n- 
found him a in the billiard-room. sitting fence wa Lap is more ef — grees. 


thoughtfully beside the flickering firelight. 
He received her thanks with a warm caress, 
exclaiming as he fondly smoothed her 
tresses: ‘Oh, Katy, if you would y be 
always like this!" 

But the spirit of flirtation was still strong 
upon Kate. Before the evening was over 
she had learned the whole history of 
Cottage and its inmates; and having arri 
st the conclusion that Wilmore wilfally 
or not, swerved from the path of strict alle- 
a, , 3. herself, she ry = = 
ven —_ up a D 
with Captain wliten who was quite ante 
to second her. For this pu she 
herself out in his favorite colors, and treated 
the unfortunate bouquet with all the careless 
indifference she so well knew how to assume. 
Wilmore took no notice, and, piqued at his 
seeming calmness, she went so far as to de- 
tach a sprig ef blossoming myrtle, which she 
allowed Captain Hawkins to place in his 
button-hole. 

One glance at Ellis Wilmore as she did so 
told her that at last she had gone too far. 

* 7. . -_ 7 

It is Christmas Eve again—wild, bleak 
and snowy. Round a great glowing fire in 
a handsome, spacious room a family group 
is gathered. It consists of a fine-looking 
couple, no longer young, three fair young 

rls,and a stalwart military-looking youth. 

y are clustered round the piano,at which 
one ot them presides,and they are practising 
« Christmas Carol. 

“Once more, girls,’’ said the youth, ‘‘and 
then we shall be about perfect; particularly 
with a little of your help, mother dear. 
Now do—only just this once—it is Christmas 
Eve, See know,’’ and with gentle force he 
half lifted her from her chair, and drew her 
towards the piano. 

* Do sing, Edie dearest, ’’said her husband; 
*tyou know how I love to hear your voice "’ 

Thus persuaded, the lovely mother joined 
her yet sweet and powerful tones to those of 
her children. 

*‘Do you remember, Ellis, the first time I 
ever sang to you? And hark—the Christmas 
chimes! I could almost fancy the past was 
all a dream, and that we were again by the 
fireside at Oakley Cottage you remem. 
ber that night?’’ whispered the wife, aa she 
again seated herself beside her husband. 

The answer was a loving look and a fond 
pressure of the hand. Soon the clock struck 
twelve; and surrounded by a joyous chorus 
of congratulations and g wishes, the 
Christmas morning broke upon those happy 
parents. 

There is another fireside, miles and miles 
away,and ite light fallsupon a very different 
scene. A woman, sad and solitary, scarcely 
yet past middle life, though her brow shows 
signs of care,and her cheek is pale and faded, 
sits beside the fire in a small dingy room, 
gazing abeently at the glowing embers. 
There are no fond Christmas greetings whis. 
pered in her ear; no tender kisses 
upon her lips—there is only the bitter recol 
lection of what might have been but for her 
folly. Suddenly, as the night wears 7 
away, there come upon the wailing wind, 
now loud, now faint, the tar off chime of 
Christmas Bells. She bears it with « quiv- 
ering lip and sinking heart, for the memory 
of the past comes back as fresh as ever; and 
in her troubled sleep that night she weaves 


gy mnontle exerctocs, T eeeresee has exam. 
ned 220 singers, a nm age trom nine 
to fitty-three years, and found that the chest 
is greater and stronger among them than 
amoag persons of any other occu pation. 


Ussrct Hists —Paint splashed upon 
window glass can be easily removea by a 
strong solution of soda. A flanne! cloth dipped 
in warm soap suds, then into whiting, and ap. 
plied to paint, will instantly remove all 

take ink srota out of linen+Di 
ink-spot in pure melted tallow, then was 
out the tallow, and the ink will come out with 
it. This is sald to be unfailing. T> remove 
rust & stovepipe—Rub with linseed ofl 
(a yy Ay were) build a slow fire 
until it dries, in spring to prevent it 
from rusting. ‘0 give stoves a good polish— 
Rub them witha Ts of Brussels carpet af- 
ter Diackening them. 


A Home Mapz Fioorciorn.—Have any 
ot youas bedchamber, seldom used, the 
floor of w b you would like to cover at little 

se? Go to the paperhanger's store and 
select a pa looking as mcch like a carpet 
as you can find. Having taken it home, first 
paper the floor of your bedroom witn brown 
per or nowepnpen.. Then, over these, put 
own your wall-paper. A good way to do 
this will be to puta good cont of paste, the 
width of the roll of paper, and the length of 
the room, and then lay it down, unrollingand 
smuotbing at the seme time. hen the floor 
is all covered, then size and varnish; only giue 
and common dark varnish need be used, and 
the floor will look all the better for the dark- 
ening these will giveit. When it is dry, put 
down a fow rugs the bedside and before the 
totlet-tabie, and you have as pretty a floor- 
cloth as you could wish—a floorcloth, too, 
that will last for years, if not exposed to oon- 
stant wear, and ata trifling expense. 


Harm wd Garden. 


Ro.iuise Meapows —Rolling the mead- 
ows will level the surface by reducing the 
hummocks, sinking stones, sticks and roots, 
compact the soil about the roots, and an 
strengthen the yo. A light dressing, 100 
pounds nitrate of soda per acre, for instance, 
will encourage the growth and add largely to 
the yield 


Winpow P.iants.—Water widow plants 
every morning, using water warm enongh 
not to chill. On a cold day, when there ia dan- 

r of treesing, do n water unless the 
eaves begin todroop. Keep all dying leaves 
and blossoms cut off. Occasionally stir the 
surface of the earth around the root so as to 
admit airand moisture. If troubled by plant 
seek sprinkle with solution of white lle- 





Conn Separator —Among recent agri 
cultural inventions is@ corn screen of sepa- 
rator, which effects it« object by mean« of a 
series of cells, instead of passing the different 
Kinds of grain or seeds between wires, or 
through perforations. The action is rather 
slow, but the machine perfectly separates 
long from round corn; wheat from barley or 
oats, from peas, vetches, and smut, and di- 
vides wheat into two qualities 


Harnowine Waeat.—Harrowing wheat 
in the spring will increase the yield at least 
Sve bushels to the screag it won't hurt the 
timothy, and the clover seed can be sewn af 
ter the harrowing isdone. It ts an easy mat 
ter for any farmer to prove the truth or falsity 
of suchastatement. Try !ton one acre tnis 
spring if you do not wanttoriak the whole 

eld,andg watch the result It is only by ex- 
perimenting that the farmer a! vances. 


SLavenTeERING Fowis FoR Market — 
Death by strangulation a! ways presents a bad 
appearance, because the biood i4 Instantane. 
ously arrested, and, having no ontlet te iow 
off in, it coagulates fn the veins, presenting a 
swollen, dark ap nee. This may take 

lace t> some considerable extent, when death 
8 prodnced in any sudden manner; therefore, 
tne best way to kill fowls for market is to cnt 
off the main arteries by putting a small knife 
biade into the mouth or upper portion of the 
throat, and thus bleed therm freely, holding 
them qutetly until the struga)ns cease. 


Pou.TrRY In France. A curious caicula 


again the Christmas wreath, and in fancy | tion nas been made aad published ina French 

ears those rin regard to hens. t reckons the num. 
b once more otill a oo rae hengin France at 40 000, valued at 
repeating in mournful accents, ‘*Too late! | 99) go one. Of these about one Mith are killed 


annually forthe market. There ts an annual 
prod on of 8.000000 chickens, which tn 
market yield $20 000,000 The extra value to be 
added for canons, fattene:! hens and the itke 
is put at $8 200000. The prediuction of eggs ts 
reckoned at 100 to each hen, which are worth 
$45,000 000. In all, it is reckoned thatthe valine 
of hens, chickens and ewes «0)'! in the market 
of France amounts to &) 6) 000 

TionTentne Wacon Tikes —Procure a 
email piece of leather, frou. an inch and a 
balf totwoinchesin diameter, make round 
boles in the centres of these pieces, and make 
as bt cut from the holes to the outer 
edges of the pieces, 80 as to form open rings. 
The boles must be mae of « sizethat will 
Bicely fit the tenonson the outer end of the 
spokes. Piacea fulcrum on the top of a hub, 
on which place your lever, with the short end 
under the felloe, near 4 spoke; have an as- 
sistant bear down onthe otherend suMctently 
to raise the feiloe, and expose the shouderand 
tenon of the spoke; open your leatherand fit 
it nicely around the tenon, holding it to tits 
piace while your assistan' relaxes the lever, 
and settles the felloe @rmiy upon the lever by 
@ blow or two upon the tire. 


too late!’’ 
SR 

Aun Irish correspondent of a Dublin paver 
writes: ‘The arriva! is expected in England 
of 10 000 turkeys from the United States. 
Ireland haa always been a great source of 
supply to the London Christmas marke! and 
the foreign competition will heavily affect 
the prices in the home trade. I have seen 
fitty shillings paid fora turkey ‘n Lead. 
enha)] market, and normal charges are cer. 
tainly exorbitant. If the American fowl] 
come over here in good condition, it wil! be 
a sad blow to the hopes of the poultry pro- 
ducers in Ireland.’’ 

The ‘‘Waste Not” Garlety is composed 


of Snnday school children at Srighton, Eng. 
Its mem saved in twelve months about 


$126 w , and sold it for the 








orth of refase ps 
benefit of tw® little ins, whe were thus sup- 
ported ai tbe Jrphanage 
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TME NEW YEAR. 
HE arrival of another New Year is a 
milestone on the road of life that may 
well serve to remind us of the course 
gone over, and make us thoughtful of what 
is to come. 

Although it is fit at all times that we 
should strive and work for the best, we are 
so much the creatures of habit, that resolu- 
tions made or actions performed from some 
established rule or starting place, are always 
strongest. It may not do our judgment or 
strength of puroose much credit that it is so, 
but we seem to fear that a new deter- 
mination to do better, to begin life 
with nobler impulses, to change from 
& former line of action, —will lack spirit and 
force unless commenced at some particular 
season or under some peculiar circumstances. 
It would appear to be a relic of an old time 
superstition concerning the sanctity of 
omens, that influences us almost against our 
will. 

Christmas and New Year, therefore, have 
been regarded as the most fitting seasons for 
this reorganization of habits and purposes— 
this reconsecration of heart and hand for the 
work of life. Then, beyond, all other 
times, the soul is brought in contact 
with grander feelings and more humane 
sympathies. The spirits of love and char- 
ity—predominant in everything we see and 
hear—in voice, face and eye, as well as the 
thousand and one inanimate objects that 
speak the glorious language of the season, 
awake in the soul impulses of good, that 
only need the firm hand of resolution to 
make them blessed guides and guardians for 
al] the future. 

And if the heart justly profits by the les- 
sons it may now learn, or obeys its fresh. 
found guides, its daily beatings may be 
marked by deeds that will last forever. The 
period that custom has set apart for the 
holiday may pass, and its sweet influences 
leave many as cold and strange to their own 
and the great world’s needs as it found 
them. But those who with the new year 
start forth on @ new road of duty, conning 
the truths the time has taught them, will 
always recognize it at its trueworth. They 
will see the necessity of crowding perhaps 
no less indulgence, no less kinuness, no leas 
charity and love, in this one small corner of 
the year, but the need of spreading some 
throughout the rest. They will see that 
even the most fortunate need all the kind- 

ness and good they can receive in this world, 

and that it would almost seem more like a 

fashionable folly than @ noble trait of char- 

acter to bestow affection and charity there, 
where, the holidays gone, indifference, sel- 
fishness and all uncharitableness come again 

o dwell for a twelwemonth. 

But let us hope that the present New 

Year may bring with it the best impulses 

wo all, and fortune to carry them out, for 

it is only thus that the season will have 
brought its full reward. 


Ler your thoughts be fit and suitable for 
the subject. Every day have higher thoughts 
of God, lower thoughts of self, kinder thoughts 
of your brethren, and more hopeful thoughts 
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A Process for manufacturing paper from 
grass has been patented, which produces 
more durable, smoother and finer paper 
than can be made from straw, rags or wood, 
and better adapted tor writing and drawing. 
One pound of dried grass gives from a quar- 
ter to ahalt pound ot the best paper. For 
the manufacture of grass paper but little 
chaage will be required in the present pe- 
per mills. The grass is first washed and 
macerated in order to lay bare the fibre, and 
is then boiled with lime and chemicals to a 
pulp, bleached and prepared as other paper 
palp. - 

Tux rapidity with which the bison is dis- 
appearing from the Western plains may be 
iaferred from the following statistics col- 
lected at Fort Macleod, and Fort Walsh, 
both places being important centres for the 
collection of buffalo robes. The money 
value on each robe to the Indian hnnter is 
roughly estimated at $2. In 1877 some 
thirty thousand robes were gathered at Fort 
Macleo¢, and « larger number at Fort 
Walsh. In 1878 the nnmber was 12,797 at 
the former, and 16,897 at the latter place ; 
while this year only 5 764 have come in at 
Fort Macleod, and 8 277 at Fort Walsh. 
‘Tux scarcity of money is keenly felt at 
Constantinople,’’ says the correspondent of 
a London peper. ‘‘It is said that sometimes 
there is not a single para to be found in the 
palace, and yet Osman Pasha has discov- 
ered how to obtain his 42,000 francs per 
month. He places a stout sergeant before 
the entrance to the Finance Minister's 
room, with orders to confiscate every sum 
arriving until the amount he requires is 
made up. The grossest corruption prevails 
in every department of State. The Inspect- 
ors of Finance are expelled »y the respective 
Pashas in whose favor depredations are 
carried on.”’ 
Caszs of trichinosis have become so fre- 
quent in Berlin that the authorities have 
taken the most stringent measures with re- 
gard to the inspection of pork. It is re- 
quired that ‘‘whoever kills a pig, or causes 
it to be killed, with the intention of selling 
eitner the meat or preparations of it, must 
have the slaughtered animal examined by 
an inspector of meat, who, with the aid of 
a microscope, sha]! satisfy himself as to the 
presence or absence of trichina. And the 
meat cannot be cut up without the certificate 
of an inspector, and after his stamp has 
been placed on the slaughtered animal.’’ 
Contravention of this order is punished with 
a fine or imprisonment. 


Ix a French paper it is boldly predicted 
that before many years the Chinese ques- 
tion will become as urgent in Europe as it 
is now in America. The isolation of China 
is a thing of the past, and in a century, if 
not sooner, we are told, the Chinese will 
become the principal workman element not 
only in America, but in Europe. In fifty 
years steam navigation will transport the 
Chinese at fabulously low prices to all parts 
of the world. We shall see arise in the 
cities of Europe Chinese quarters which 
will cause discontent among our working 
classes, with whom they will have seriously 
to reckon, and the Chinese element wil) end 
by fixing iteelf among us like the Jews. 


Tux report sent home by the captain of 
the British naval vessel Opal, describing 
his recent visit to the descendants of the 
Bounty mutineers on Pitosirn’s Island, 
states that the islanders sti]) retain ‘‘the 
simple piety and moral excellence, guile- 
lesaness, and affectionate hospitality’ by 
which they have been hitherto character. 
ised. Since September, 1878, when the 
island was visited by the Admiral on the 
Pacific station, little change, we are told, 
has taken place in the smal! community. 
Three children have been born since that 
time, and the number of inhabitants is now 
ninety-three. The coming of strangers to 
take up their abode among them is disliked 
by the islanders, but they appear doubtful 
ot their power to prevent it. 


Ir will be with a large amount of satis 
faction that persons interested in epistolary 
jore will learn that the letters of Peter the 
Great are at length to be given to the pub- 
lic For many years past the currespond- 
ence of the greatest of Russia’s beroes has 
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St. Petersburg Public Library. To edit the 
letters, which number 8 600, 8 special com- 
mission has been appointed by the Emperor, 
and it is expected that the work will fll 
nearly fifteen volumes. It would be inter- 
esting to know if Mr. Schuyler. who is said 
to be writings biography of Peter the Great, 
has referred to any of these letters; other- 
wise, he might fail to render adequate jus- 
tice to some points in his hero's character.” 


A LETTER from Prot. Nordenskjold, writ 

ten from Yokohoma the day sfter his ar- 
rival, to s friend in Gotha, described the 
harbor where the Vega spent last winter, 
on the Asiatic side of Bebring’s Strait, and 
is chiefly interesting for its account of two 
tribes of natives who encamped in the vi- 
cinity and made daily visits to the ship. 
These people, called Tschuktschs, had no 
knowledge of money, but their honesty was 
such that not an article was missed from the 
vessel, although 'hey were allowed to range 
over it at will. They were great beggars, 
however, and very sharp at a trade. On one 
occasion they cut off the head, tail and feet 
of a fox and tried to sell itas a hare. Not 
one of them had ever heard of the Chris- 
tian religion, nor of the Czar of Russia, in 
whose dominions they lived. 


In addition to the great national festival 
by which it is intended next year to cele- 
brate the fiftieth anniversary of the inde- 
pendence of Belgium, it is designed to 
erect a monuments! building as a perma- 
nent commemoration of the event. It is 
recommended that an edifice should be built 
in the Greek style of architecture on the 
Koekel Hill, the highest point of Brussels. 
The reliefs, sculptures, paintings, and other 
ornamentation are to represent the chief in- 
cidents and personages concerned in the 
events of 1830, and of the first fifty years 
of the history of the kingdom. The cost of 
the building is estimated at three million 
francs, the ornamentation alone being set 
down at one million franca. At the festival 
itself, among other things, a series of operas 
by Belgian composers is to be performed at 
the expense of the Stite. 
Tue Danes are beginning to manifest un- 
easiness as to the fate which awaits their 
country. They anticipate being sliced 
up at no distant date for the immediate bene- 
fitof Prussia and Sweden. As Denmark 
can no longer detend the communications 
between Jutland and the islands by the su- 
periority of her fleet, as was the case during 
the former wars with Germany, the popu- 
lation of Copenhagen are said to be pro- 
foundly impressed with the conviction that, 
at the first opportunity, Prussia intends to 
occupy Denmark, keeping as her share of 
the spoil the peninsula of Jutland and the 
island ot Fuhnen, while Sealand and the 
surrounding islands are to revert to Sweden. 
This would be tantamount to the final divis- 
ion of Denmark, begun in 1815 by uniting 
Norway to Sweden, and followed up in 
1864 by the occupation of the duchies of 
Schleswig-Hostein and Lauenburg by Prus- 
sia. 
A Genman physician, who has given 
much attention to the subject, has come to 
the conclusion that the only way to pre 
serve peace among the women of gm house. 
hold when they are kept within doors, is to 
oblige them to keep absolute silence. When 
they are much thrown together, their 
tongues, he says, should remain in a state 
of perfect quiescence. They may converse 
with each other, if necessary, by means of 
signs and symbols, but should on no account 
utvera word. He has found by experience 
that this regimen, when strictly adhered to, 
produces the happiest results. In one or 
two cases he has actually known feelings of 
mutual regard and esteem to arise between 
women who could not open their mouths 
previously without disagreeable conse- 
quences. Their appetites also improved in 
so marked a degree that they could go on 
eating luncheon till tea-time. 


An eccentric Englishman has lately built 
a house in the Quarter Tivoli, for the resi- 
dence of himself, his wife, and eight chil- 
dren, which is the talk of all Paris. It is 
circular, and has neither door nor window 
externally. The approach to it is from the 
ground floor on to the roof by a ladder, 
which is moved up and down by machinery 
similar to that of a drawbridge. There is 
only one floor, and that contains eighteen 


the centre, which is lighted from sbove by 
a glazed cupola. One stove for all these 
rooms is in the middle, and in summer its 
place is to be occupied by an exquisite par- 
terre of flowers. A circular balcony, open 
to all the apartments, sarrounds this place. 
The motive of this oddity is, of course, only 
known to the author of it; but everybody 
can see that two points are gained by it— 
immunity from taxes on doors and windows, 
and a perfect preventive of any attempt at 
burglary. 
Ons of the most striking impressions of 
Genoa is the profusion of statuary and carv- 

ing which meets you everywhere. Most of 
the old palaces have fine work on the front, 

and it becomes more elaborate and impos- 
ing inside, where magnificent halls and mas- 

sive stairways, whose entrance is very fre- 
quently a pair of colossal, crouching lions, 
lead you from room to room, and floor to 
floor. In the streets the very walls of the 
common houses, particularly at the corners 
and over the doorways, at odd angles and 
curious niches over litle shops you find the 
images Of an innumerable army of saints, 
the effigies often set up in the fashion of a 
little altar. Through the hotels, banks and 
public buildings of every kind are the statues 
of great men, modern and old. All these, 
besides the churches, parks, cemeteries and 
public gardens are crowded with rare and 
costly works. Itis this wealth of marble, 
pure and white, and shaped with exquisite 
art, that has justly won for this city the well 
merited title of ‘Genoa the Beautiful.,’ 


A.tTHoveH London is nominally a Chris- 
tian city, a great portion of its population 
sit in heathen darkuess. Especially in the 
eastern part of the city the provisions for 
worship are exceedingl) meagre. In Bow 
and Stratford, and in the neighborhood of 
the East India docks there are new settle 
ments of many hundred houses which are 
entirely without churches. The London 
Congregational Union has been considering 
the evangelization of the city. {t proposes 
that on certain Sundays in each month the 
regular attendants at the churches give up 
their places to the poor folks, and that free 
lectures and sermons be delivered to those 
people who have no church home. The 
suggestion is also made that the daily news- 
papers of London be requested to diftuse re- 
ligious information and instruction. All 
this is good as far as it goes, but it promises 
little religious aid to the uneducated people 
who are not likely to go to the churches. 
These people do not generaly read the pa- 
pers, and if the London press were to ex- 
clude all other matter for the sake of filling 
ite pages with religious truth, there is small 
probability that the very persons who most 
need to be made better would ever hear 
anything at all about it. 


Or all features of English country life, 
country balls are perhaps the most incom- 
prehensible to a foreigner. He cannot un- 
derstand why so much fuss should be 
made about them; why, if they are worth 
having at all, there should at most country 
towns be only one ball every year; why 
people are willing to drive five or ten miles 
to them on a cold winter’s night; or why 
they never take place on Sundays. In many 
districts the ball is the one event of the 
year, surpassing in interest even the Con- 
firmation and the Agricultural Show. There 
are large country houses which are never 
filled except for the single annual dissipaj 
tion. It isa greater landmark in the year 
than either Christmas or Easter, and it af- 


to plan their campaigns and carefully con- 
sider whom it is most to their interest to in- 
vite. First they try the peerage, and, fail- 
ing the peerage, the baronetage; failing the 
baronetage, the landed gentry, the richest 


weighed and sorted, andthe list is gone 
wearily through until as desirable a house- 
ful is secured as circumstances will permit 


died; in short, they endeavor 
ceivable means to prevent the 








besn lying uninvestigated in a rooms in the 






spartmeuta, more or leas small, looking into 


erally without suecess.- 
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How wisel } the Power Divine 

A ’ 

and gives such suns cloud, and clime, 
As for good of man. 


nat friend, compassionate and uear 
at ee all the world has fed— . 


is tender dries the tear 
HW nied mournech o’er the dead. 


nough chast’ning with the power to bless, 
*commandir rity and fear, 
grieves nderness 
ass see the eufforer’s tear. 


He lets the heart’s torn fragments bieed 
Until no sting remains; 

And when we come, in helpless need, 
He soothes to peace our pains. 


Upholding when the flesh is weak, 
And buman s is frail, 

He guardeth our defenveless sleep 
With love that not fail. 

Then what are we O creatures small, 
That we are wailing still? 

It will not lift the funeral pe, 
To weep 'gainst Heaven's will. 

i 


ived. 








BY PERCY VERE. 





CHAPTER I. 


ERCIVAL ROYAL leant back on the 
soft —— cushions of his luxurious 
couch with an uneasy expression on his 
handsome face. ~~ 

With an impatient hand he pushed away 
the scented a he had been smoking, and 
ran his jewe fin through the soft 
brown curls on his white forehead. 


He was a ly handsome young 
man, with large, blue eyes, and fair, 
clear skin. A long, silky tawny moustache 


ornamented his upper lip,and the rest of his 
face was as fair as a woman's. 

He was tall and finely made, with a splen- 
did length and strength of limb. 

He was dressed in the most elegant, most 
expensive style. 

e room was a grand old room, broad 
and low, with ted panels-in strange de- 
vices, carved and oaken furniture; 
its polished floor with softest 
velvet; its narrow, diamond shaped window 
panes were draped with satin damask. 

In the b , old-fashioned grate blazed 
a huge log, that sent a soft, glowing light 
dancing on the walls. 

It was growing dusk, and cold and cheer- 
less enough outside. Percival turned bis 
eyes away from the bright flames,and looked 
out at the gray wintry sky; a few flakes of 
feathery white snow were still falling on the 
white shrouded earth. 

Percival] sighed, and once more passed his 
fingers through his hair. 

“It’s awkward; good Heaven, it is awk- 
— he said. ‘‘What must be, must 


Percival's life had been a gay one; all the 
most expensive pleasures had been his; he 
had been going at a headlong, reckless 
speed, and now rape Ol he had been 
soy cong with complete staring him in 

¢ face. 


Now the urgent need of ready money was 
80 great that he only saw one way out of the 
difficulty,and that way perhaps the most un- 
pleasant for a man of his character. 

He must go and beg for help from his 
father, the stern, gray-headed man who bore 
no great love for his eldest son; but Percival 
knew no other way,and he inwardly vowed 
he would redeem his life, when once he had 
cut the way out of the mass of debts that 
hedged him in, and for the sake of a deep 
and tender love in his heart,and the Sones 
of a woman’s face, he forced down his pride 
the only means before him 
of being able to face the world a free man. 

He walked slowly up and down the long 
room, then the door, and went out 


B 


ear; warmth and brightness filled the house, 
and he.went down the d old staircase 
and joined a bright, lively group standing 


below. 

Not a sign of sadness remained on his face, 
and his laugh was as gay and as light as the 
rest. 


He stood for a moment with them, and 


then passed on. 
The giass-doors of the conservatory stood 


open. 

Percival paused and looked within. 

mteibes 
ta t light into his eyes. 

yr onthe glk leaves, sisting is 

a Pyramid of blossoms, her beautifal 

head lecot back, so that her perfect face was 

turned towards him, was the woman whom 

Percival loved. 

She looked up and s smile parted her full 


red . 

“Why do stand there looking st me, 
her ” said ‘and not saying a 

“You are so beautiful,” he answered, al- 
most in a whisper, drawing nearer. ‘You 
are superbly lovely.”’ 

She only turned hee head away, while s 
t tinge of color ashed her cheek. 
BT ogi dperr br vont @)moeat's pause 


soetnaed, her face still turned partly from 


“If you love me,” he answered, in a 
ta deep tone that trembled with emo- 


She was silent 

hardly expected any answer, for 
how had he dared to sek her a jowel 
80 and so fair, and a love he knew 
ed. no right to accept, even if she gave it 


What had his life been that he could offer 
himself toher? Was it me te he 
future would be brighter? ould that ef- 
face the black past, with its vices and sins? 
And yet he could not deny himself the ex. 
quisite delight of hearing her confess her 
love, and a longing, almost greater than he 
seme chout ber lowly’ Sees eof dretir'es 

a rm an w 
- y her to 


“Do you remember this is Christmas 
Eve ?’’ he asked. 

“1 was just thinking so,’’ she answered, 
‘‘and thinking, too, that you were strangely 
gloomy for such a night.”’ 

“One word from you would drive the 
gloom away,” he answered. ‘‘Lilian, do 
you love me?’ 

“Yes,”’ she said, “I love you,’’ and put 
a soft hand in his, which he raised 

ps. 

“Come and look at the snow,”’ he said, 
suddenly. 

He drew her to the window and they 
stood silently looking out upon the vast 
white sheet of snow. 

Percival looked down at the head bowed 
upon his shoulder, with its wealth of bright 
brown hair. 

W nat if his father should refuse him the 
help he needed? What if, after these few 
moments of pleasure, he should be com- 
pelled to relinquish the love he had gained ? 
were the ‘* sights that rose in his mind. 

What if she should live to hate his name 
when she heard of his disgrace? 

‘Darling, darling,’’ he murmured, ‘‘say 
that = love me again; let me hear you say 
it, Lillian, my own.’”’ 

He held her closer in his arms, bent his 
face down, and kissed her lips 

Then he suddenly put her from him, and 
went back to the room he had left, threw 
himself down on a couch,and buried his face 
in his hands. 

fle could not bear the thought that his 
past folly might separate him from the 
woman he loved forever. 

And yet he knew that if his father refu-ed 
to aid him he must leave the country to flee 


from his . 

“Percival ” 

A voice close by his side startled him; he 
raised his head quickly. 

‘*What is it ?’’ he asked. 

A young man, almost the picture of him- 
se)f was standing before him. 

Oaly there was a wonderful difterence in 
the selfish eyes, and weak, irresolute 
mouth. 

He was Percival’s brother, younger by 
some ten years. 

‘‘What is it, Bertie ?’’ Percival asked 


n. 
~ * in a fix, Percy,’’ answered the young 
man, looking on the ground and fidgeting 
uneasily. 

Percy laughed good-humoredly. 

‘‘You want some more money, I ~ ¥ 
he said. ‘‘Look here, Bertie, you'll find 
yourselt in a fix and no joke about it, some 
day,if you go on playing this game. I know 
I’m not precisely the kind of fellow to 
give advice, but upon my soul you'd better 
take it.”” — 

Percival grew serious as he spoke. 

“Give up this fool's-play, and try to re. 
deem the name your brother has dishon- 
ored,’’ he added. 

Bertie winced 

‘Yes, Bertie,’”’ he continded, ‘‘I’ve dis. 
honored our name, for I'm a ruined man. 
All the world may know it soon,so you may 
as well hear it now ”’ 

A frightened look came into Bertie’s face 
as he watched his brother draw two hundred 
dollars in notes from his pocket and put 
them on the table with his diamond pin, 
studs, and cufi links, which he took off one 
by one, and pushed towards his brother 

‘There, that’s all I’ve got left; they'll be 
more use to you than to me—take them.” 

“All you've got, Percy!’’—snd Bertie 
passed a quivering hand over his brow, cold 
and damp» ; 

“You don’t mean to say you're deeper in 
debt than that do you?’’ questioned Perci 
val. ‘Why, let’s see, there would be—— 
“Stop!” cried Bertie, ‘‘three times that 
would not save me. Oh, Percy! can’t you 
ag said Percival, ‘‘I'll tell you 
what you'd better do.’’ 

““What?’’ he asked eagerly. 

“Just go to the governor and tell him how 
you stand; it's what I’ve made up my mind 
to do. I stand a bad chance, but you are 
his favorite; he won't refuse you to any 


amount. ’ 
‘J can’t—I can’t!’ a. Bertie. ‘It’s 
to keep the governor from knowing sbout 





I to ’” 
It Ugo bed ea that?” asked Percy. ‘Make 





steady gase. 

“I couldn’t help it, Percy, I couldn’t. 
men were at me for the money—the 

governor said he would give me no more, 

and I didn’t know what else to do, and I— 

I saw the governor's check-book, and——"’ 


Bertie paused. . 

‘Forged your a a, filled 
in Percy, in a hard, stern and Bertie’s 
head bowed lower in silence 

For a few moments 5 hard went 

within him; then turning away his face, 


take it on a 
‘Hold your tongue, 1’ cried Percival. 
“I can see plainly how will be. What 


you have done will be imputed to me, and 
even did I wish to turn it upon you I sbould 
not be believed; our father bates me. Now 
go and leave me to think.’’ 

Bertie began to pour forth his thanks. 

*‘Hush!”’ cried Percy. ‘‘Now gol”’ 

And, as his brother the room, he look- 
ed after him with a pitiful gaze. 

Percy soon after made his way to his 
father's room. 

He listened at the door before he knocked, 
and heard someone pacing to aad fro. 

Then he opened the door, and stood be- 
fore # grand-looking old man, with snow- 
white hair. 

‘‘How dare you venture into my presence, 
wt cate ered P 

wi tos to ”* answ er- 
cy, sinking intoa —_— 

“Get up!"’ and the flery flush flew up to 
the very roots of the grey hair on the old 
man’s forehead. ‘Get up and look at 
these.!" 

He pointed with a trembling finger to some 
scattered papers on the table. 

Percy glanced towards them; there lay 
the fo checks. 

A little pink note, that lay amongst them, 
caught his attention, and he took it in bis 
hand and read it. 

“Your cruel son has deserted me,’’ ran 
the note. ‘I am a wretched, deceived girl! 
I trusted him, and he has left me to misery. 
Will you do something for me?’’ 

Percy laid the note down and bit his lip 
in bitter shame tor Bertie. 

‘These, and this,’’ said Percival, pointing 
to the note, ‘‘are not my work; believe me, 
if you like, or not; but, before Heaven, I 
swear I did not do it!’’ 

The old man stood in silent rage for some 
moments, unable to speak; then he hissed 
the words between his lips. 

‘‘Not yours, you false, mean-hearted, base 
scoundrel! Heaven! to think that I should 
have cherished such a viper, and called him 
son!”’ 

Percy heard in silence, his eyes stil] fixed 
on his father’s face. 

“I could have forgiven you, Percy—I 
could have forgiven you whatever might 
have been your debts, and would have paid 
them all if you had come and asked; but 
this,’’—and he touched with his fingers the 
littJe pink note—‘‘I nevercan forgive. It is 
a stain, a blot upon my urtarnisbed name— 
my name, unsullied by anyone but you! 
Would to Heaven I could take it from you! 
but that you must carry with you through 
all the rest of your vile life; but what I can 
take from I will. You are disinberited, 
sir, disinberited—not a dollar of my 
money shall you have—Bertie shall be my 
heir!" 

The color deepened on Percy's face. 

“Get out of my sight—out of this house. 
I will givs you one hour’s start, and then 
Justice shall be on your track. +~ - 
8 ou, though you are my son. Begone 
One heer from this moment the officers of 
justice pursue you!”’ 

‘It is Christmas Eve, sir,’’ faltered Percy; 
he hardly knew why he said it 

‘Christmas Eve! and the best time to rid 
one's house of « villain. Begone!’’ 

Percy bowed his head, and silently left the 
room. 

One hour was al] the time he had, and yet 
he would use some of those precious mo- 
ments in once more looking upon the face 
he loved. 

He would not speak to her; he would 
— take one lingering lovins look 

e went again towards the conservato 
where he left her, ng that she stil) 
would be there that he t gaze upon her 
fair face for the last time. 

As he drew near the door he heard voices, 
and leant forward eagerly, for he recognized 
the tones. 

-His beautiful Lillian satjwhere he had left 
her; but she was leaning forward with 
on) hands, an ashy or on her face, 
her lips pale and trembling, and by her side 
sat Bertie—Bertie! the cause of his sut- 
fering. 

The youth was gazing intently into her 
face. 


A deadly faintness came over prey be ivy 
he caught the words that fell trom the buy’s 
lips. 


“Going out, sirt’’ said the voice of his 
servant behind him. win 

Percy made no answer. 

‘Beg pardon sir, but have you for 
it's Christmas Eve, and the house is full of 
comnany, sir?’, 

‘ No, I've not forgotten,’’ answered Per- 
cy, ‘‘but I have urgent business, and I must 


He moved his hand as if he wished to be 
left alone, and his servant turned away, 


slowly murm — 

“What wild freak is he up to now?’’ 

Disinherited, disowned by his father, suf- 
fering for his brother's sins, bitterly deceived 
in the woman he loved, slowly and sorrow- 
fully he left the house, and went out into 
the — night alone—-out into the heartless 
world. 

Slowly at first he walked, and then he re- 
membered it was some time since he left his 
father; perbaps his pursuers were even now 
leaving the very doors which had just closed 
agsinst him, and he quickened his pace. 

By henge ay ae at the 
old house, standing dimly against the dark 
sky, and as he looked alone the snow cov- 
ered track, with bis own lonely foot marks, 
he a = + figures advancing. 
is heart uickly, and the warm 
blood rushed to bis een 4 

It went greatly against his nature to 
quietly submit to the handcuffs, and the very 
thought —— strength. 

‘ y sha!] run for their " he 
with a bitter laugh. _ = 

And be ran onward at a fleet pace. 

The officers plodded on heavily behind 
him, and he was soon lost to sight; but they 
determined they would not lose him easily. 

Percy soon grew weary. The pace he had 
used could not be kept up long against the 
bitter, piercing wind, and he was forced to 


rest. 

He looked about for a hiding-place, and 
found one in a hollow tree. 

He only just had time to conceal himself 
when he heard voices, and the two men 
came up within a yard of him. 

‘‘T lost sight of him,’’ said one. 

‘‘Then, depend upon it, he's gone down 
that road,’’ said the other. 

And both made a frantic effort to get 
quickly over the trozen snow. 

Despite his misery, a smile hovered over 
| Percy s tace as he saw the dark figures re- 
treating further and further. 

His flight had been exciting and with the 
excitement came a certain amount of pleas- 
ure. But the pleasure faded out almost as 
soon as it had come. for the sound of wheels 
fell on his ear, rumbling on the frozen 
ground, and, as a carriage him, 
through the window he caught brief glance 
of those within. 

Lillian, pale and agitated, leaning on Ber. 
tie. who bent over her 

Percy bent his head, and one great sob 
esca him. 

‘*I could have borne al! if she had not de 
ceived me!'’ he moaned. 

Then he came out from his biding-place, 
caring little now whether he was captured 
or not 

He walked boldly in the middle of the 
road, his tall figure plainly visible. But his 
clever quickness before had pat the officers 
off the track, and he walked on unmolested, 
and Christmas morniog found him many 
miles away from the door that had been shut 
against him. 


CHAPTER II. 


GARRET of the very poorest kind, 

almost devoid of turniture; a rusty, 
fireless ; om the cracked and 
broken w w pane frost patterns had 

oe the window ai end lay agus bang 

on the wip fin 

from a broken skylight ounheal, oul ice 

ty ee the water in an earthenware jug on 

e floor. 





On one side stood a box and a eomfortiess, 
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blanketless bed, and on the bed lay stretched 
a man, shivering. 
‘One whole year gone!"’ he moaned. 


. “Ok, Lillian, why did you deceive me?’ 


With a groan he turned his face to the 
white. washed wall. 

It was dark, for the air was heavy with 
unfalien snow, but the time was only four 
in the afterncon—f ur o'clock in the after 
nova of Chrietmas Eve, one year since Per 
cival Royal was driven from his home; and 


the man lying on the bed was he 
He had for that long, lonely year 
ins where he wasa stranger, believing 


that grief would bring death to his relief. 

Bat grief had no power to kill. Death 
would not come, and he had returned to 
give himself up into the hands of justice 
trom which he had fied, and pay the penalty 
of his brother's crime. 

He was very weary of bis bitter, restless 
life, and he turned about on his hard bed 
with a wistful longing in bis blue eyes. 

The clocks were striking, and they roused 
him with a start from hie reverie. 

He had fallen into a d ze, and dreamt he 
was standing in the brightness and warmth 
of a flower decked lawn with Lillian by his 
side. 

He started up. stretched his stiffened 
limbs, groped his way down the stairs, and 
went out into the busy streets. 

He hardly koew which way to turn, and 
he wandered oo oy | among the crowd. 

He was standing for a moment watching 
some ladies from a shop intos carria 
when a band was Isid on his arm, and a 
voice said in bis edr— 

‘Young man!" 

A little old man stood at his side—a little 
(ld man with thin, straight grey hair, and 
thin wrinkled fece, but with a loving, kind 
smile, and bright twinkling eyes. 

*‘Young man,’’ he continued, ‘‘I see by 

ur face your life is nota happy one. Now 
Kis my custom to make someone happy on 


Christmas Eve. You mustcome home with 
me. ” 
Percy looked at the speaker in strange 


bewilderment, but before he could answer 
the little old man had taken bis arm, and 
was leading him along 

Before long they paused at the door of a 
handsome house, and. at a quick knock from 
Percy's new friend, the door opened, and 
Percy once more stood in a warm, brigat 
ball 

The old man Jed him to a room, and bade 
him prepare for dinner. 

Percy looked round the room, and then 
threw himself with a strange delight on a 
velvet couch, and smiled as he bad not 
smiled the whole year through. 

Percy refreshed himself with a bath. and 
chap his clothes, for some laid on a chair 
for his use. : 

He felt strangely like his own old self 
again as he put on a brown velvet lounging 
coat, which seemed to bring back a vivid 
rec lection of one he used to wear. 

He stood before a mirror, and saw the 
we year's misery bad altered him but a 
ittle, only there was a deep, unsatisfied 
longing in his eyes. 

hen he was ready he opened the door, 
which appeared to be the signal which the 
new friend had been waiting for, for he ac- 
cordingly a red, and, taking Percy by 
the arm, led him down stairs. 

“I bardly know what to say to you,”’ be- 
gan Percy, as the little old man made him 
sitdown to dinner. ‘I bave not had so 
much kindness for a whole long year.’’ 

‘Say nothing, say nothing,’’ answered 
he, rubbing his hands excitedly. ‘I'm a 

reat deal too happy to wantthanks. Why, 
(oes been looking for you for six months 
t. and now I|'ve found you.”’ 

**Looking for me?’ said Percy, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘Yes. Eat your dinner, and I’)! tell you 
afverwards. 

But Percy was almost too anxious to eat 
any of the elegant repast. Dinner was dis 

with the test haste, and with 
the wine on the table, the old man began 
eagerly to speak. 

**Ip the first place, my dear boy.”’ he said. 
‘‘my pame is oe Stephen Ray, and I 
am asolicitor. | was employed by a very 
great friend of mine some months since ona 
very important business This friend of 
mine came to me in great distress, and | 
vowed, by God's help, to do the business 
well entrusted to my hands. I have com- 

that business to day in finding you.’ 

And the little old man smiled as he watch- 
ed the surprise on P 's face. 
‘In finding me!’’ echoed Percy. 

“In finding you,”’ 
**Were you not crueily treated last Christ- 
mas Eve; were you not driven trom 
home a beggar; were you not wrongfully 
accused of your brothers crime? Ah! my 
dear sir, my business was to tree you from 
that accusation, and restore you to your 

hts. I left no stone unturned, and when 
I succeeded in tracing the crime to your 
poor deluded brother, I found him danger- 


oualy illi—d I was in time to hear his 
wm A egy ow SES. father and J 


his d Jones 
I took it down, word for The poor 
old soul died a few months after from grief 
for the loses of both bis sons He sent for 
me to make his will and 


ise that you should be found and 

ght once more inside the walls of your 
own hothe; but with these words on bis 
trembling lips: ‘I have been deceived—I 
have been cruelly deceived by my own son 
Bertie,’ he died. 

Percy could hardly believe what he heard. 

* Bertie dead, my father deac!’’ he mur- 
mured. 

“Yes; but none of that would have come 
to saything but for that friend of mine | 
mentioned to you just now—that friend who 
put the business into my hands,”’ was the 
answer. 

Percy looked up in much bewilderment. 

“It was that friend,’’ continued Mr Ray, 
‘who drew the dying confession from Ber- 
tie’e lips It was that friend who, in spite 
of your father's belief that you were dead, 
insisted that you should be feund, and made 
him make a fresh will, and it was that friend 
who kept me up to the search; it was that 
friend who p»inted you out to me in the 
crowd to day, or«lse I should have passed 
you by.” 

Percy took the old man's band in his 

‘Come, mv boy, you must see that friend,’’ 
and he led Percy into a small adjoining 
room, and, taking bim tothe fireplaee, uno. 
hooked a picture in an oval frame from the 
wall, and put it in hie hand. 

Then standing beside him, with his hands 
clasped behind his back, he waited, while 
Percy gszed intently on the portrait. 

It was the face, the dear, sweet face of 
Lillian, the woman wh» had been 80 pre 
cious to him, the woman he had loved be. 

ond al] others. What was al) his new. 
‘ound wealth compared with the love he had 
lost? 

For some moments they were silent, but 
ai length the old gentleman said— 

‘Come, we must not give way to gloom.”’ 

‘ Bir. where can I find her?’’ aeked Percy. 

Mr. Ray made no reply, but went to the 
door, and Jed in the beautiful Lillian. 

She came forward with outstre!ched 
bands, her beautiful brown eyes filled with 
tears. 

Percy drew back, though he longed to 
fold her in his arms 

He remembered far too vividly, the scene 
he had witnessed in the conservatory, and 
in the carriage on the snow.covered road. 

‘ Percy,’’ she cried, ‘‘has the year of suf- 
fering only drawn you from me, instead of 
making your love as strong and true as 
mine?’ 

He took ber hand, and told her simply 
and truly what he had seen, and how he be- 
lieved he was deceived. 

‘| thought your love was given to Ber- 
tie,’ he said. ‘I thought the one being I 
believed true had proved fslse, and I lost my 
faith in everything from that moment.”’ 

But as he spoke he held out his arms to 
her, and she fel] upon his breast, while con 
vulsive sobs shook her frame. 

“You thought I was talse ’’ she said, lifi- 
ing ber eyes to his face ‘On, Percy, Iam 
glad I did not have that knowledge to add 
to my bitterness. No, I was not false. 
When you saw me with poor Bertie, he was 
begging me, in an agony ot mind to do some 
thing to save you. He did not tell me he 
had committed the crime, but he swore that 
you had not. I told him I had a frie nd,’’ 
and she looked toward Mr. Ray, ‘‘who 
could help me, and he begged me to come 
that very night You heard me piomise 
him to come, and you saw us in the carriage 
on our way. Ob Percy, Percy, how could 
you believe me false?’ 

Percy drew her closer to him, and Mr. 
Ray left the room, that their first real joy 
might not be witnessed by other eyes. 

The rapture of that moment fully repaid 
them for the pain they had both endured. 

Christmas morning found them, with uld 
Mr. Ray, once more at their old home. 

They wandered through the rooms t- 
gether, so gloriously happy in each other, 
that the bitter past was forgotten. 

- en  — = 

Worth has been making a court dress of 
pale blue satin for Lady Lytton. The train 
is of blue-corded sil, fxced with myrtle- 
green velvet and has sprays of roses laid 
around its edge, and matching others which 
are set here and there among the curtain 
draperies of the front breadth The roses lie 
on a band of velvet matching the train lining, 
and above them are two rows ot Alencon 
point and a band of silver embroidery. The 
waist is pointed and basa surplice drapery 
of green velvet on the shoulder. 





A man’s excuse tor stealing a pair of 
chickens, was that while at work he hung 
his coat near the coop, and on going tor it 
he jound the chickens roosted on the same 
He hadn't the heart to wake them up, he 
said, so he wound his coat around ther. 
without wakening them, and carriai thera 
off. His detence was inge=ious, but he was 
sent down for three months al! the same. 





A young man eloped with an I))inous girl, 
and Spentnned her at Hays City, Kan., con 
ing her a draft for $100, and advising her to 
return home, as he was going to Texas. 
She met with some delay in getting money 
for the draft, but as soon as p ssible she 
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~~ Sister Elizabeth. 


BY VIVIENNE. 





son. especially if that individual is « 
maiden lady of thirty-five, than the 
consciousness that others begin to con 
sider her too old for the society of young 
ple It isa ‘laying on the shelf’’ that is 

oy ee means agreeable. 

At least, such was my feeling as I glanced 
at the iovitations to a little moonlight ex- 
cursion on the lake, which were handed ip 
by John, while we were seated by our cosy 
breakfast table in Snow Cottage one lovely 
morning in June The note was directed to 
Miss Lottie and Miés Cornie Whittaker, not 
addressed, as previous envelopes had been. 
to the Misses Whittaker, which would, of 
course. include Elizabeth Whittaker, spin- 
ster. The last word I announced almost 
audibly, with a bitter smile, which attrac- 
ted the attention of my pet, Cornie, who said 
tenderly— 

‘Sister Elizabeth, does your head ache 
thie morning?’’ 

How my heart yearned over that favorite 
sister of mine, the very image of her lost 
father! We were now laying aside the sable 
robes worn for three years in token of our 
loss; but it seemed to me that I should a!- 
ways wear the calm, sober tints of ‘‘second 
mourning,’’ and in my inmost soul the mem 
ory of that idolized parent would ever be 
enshrined. 

My own ifdther I cannot remember; she 
drooped and faded while I was an infant; 
and my stepmother, kind and indulgent as 
she ever was to me, was not one to call 
forth the ardent affection which but few had 
power to awaken in my heart. Gen le, 
dignified and reserved, she had bequeathed 
these es me characteristics to her eldest child, 
the golden haired Lottie. 

But Cornie was like our father, the same 
buoyant spirit, strong will, and impulsive 
affection, the same dark, curling hair, and 
eyes of laughing blye. . 

I theught of all this as { watched her fond 
ly on that June morning, and iecalled how I 
had been a second time orphaned when her 
mother was taken from us fifteen years ago. 
Since that time, when Cornie was four years 
old, ehe had been to me as much a daughter 
as a sister. 

Lottie, who was five years her senior, had 
always been so relf-reliant and womanly 
that 1 could never regard her as needing 
that loving watchfulness that our younger 
sister seemed to require; and the relation 
between us could never be so tender and af- 
fectionate 

As I reflected thus, long after we had left 
the breakfast room, and were seated in our 
little morning parior, I reasoned with my- 
self that it was but natural that I should be 
omitted in the plans for enjoyment formed 
by the young people of Caldwell The 
mothers were not invited with the daught- 
ers. Why should I expect to go with Cor. 
nie, my tister child? 

These reflections mate me more calm and 
content, and I could bid my sisters a smiling 
adieu when they left me early in the evening 

Cornie came back to give me a sccond 
kiss, and whispered, ‘I wish you were go- 
ing, tod you old darling!”’ 

“Old!’’ I repeated to myself. 
is the word.”’ 

And that night I looked more attentively 

than was my wont into my mirror, and 
tried to realize that I deserved the epithet. 
But I saw no threads of silver in my dark, 
heavy braids, and but few lines of care on 
my fair, broad forehead. Anyhow, my 
heart felt young, and with a sigh I tried to 
realize that I must accept tbe position in 
which of necessity I was placed. 
; The next morning my sisters were eager 
in their recitals of the charming walk and 
the delighttul sail by moonlight. There had 
been a pleasant company 


N ser is more mortifying to a per~ 


‘Yes, that 


“Oh, E‘izabeth! ' said Cornie. ‘Do you 
know we saw an old friend of youre?’ And 
he is coming to call on you to ay.”” 

‘An old triend of mine? * I queried. 


‘Yes,’ Lottie replied, ‘Mr Lottus; he is 
Visiting at the Arments’, and has just re 
= — & long foreign tour. ’ 

“Will Loftust’’ I exclai “Is i 
set imed Is it pos- 

felt the warm blood tingling j 
cheeks as it I had been only fitteene tnenend 
of five and thiriy Memory was busy re 
calling the long-vanished summer, and how 
often 1 used to see my boy lover, since lost 
sight of for many years Ours bad been 
One of those youthful attachments which but 
seidom ripen into first and onlylove. They 
are often but ‘the prelude to the strain, be 
‘ore the song is sung.’ We were on the 
verge of an engagement when Will was 
suddenly recalled to his distant home, and I 
hadseen him no more. Yet, foolish as it 
may have been, I had always kept one cor 
ner of my heart sacred to his name, and it 
was with a strange thrill that I heard he was 
— near me, and that I soon should see 
way = he ones with his friend, 

Mills e was a tall, fine-looking man. 
ished, refined, and fascinating . his nd ond 
ners. I could —w ae him with the 





slender youth that ouce known; bu 
he referred so gracefully to our former - 


quaintance, and expressed so much pleasure 
at snowing OF intercourse so suddenly ir- 
terrupted, I felt at perfect edse. 

How pleasant were the days that follow. 
ed. We called each other *‘Will”’ and “Lis. 
zie’ in the most ty way, and Lottie 
and Cornie seemed already to regard him in 
avery sisterly manner. We read, walked 
and talked together, and night after night 
bis deep, rich voice would accompany those 
of my sisters, while I played the-old, famil- 
iar tunes upon the piano. . 

I tancied that my own voice might have 
lost a little of its a and so did 
not attempt to join others, whose melo. 
dies were so harmonious. 

Several other invitations were sent us as 
of yore, to the Misses Whittaker, and I was 
fast forgetting that I was an old maid when, 
at an evening y, I overheard the envious 
and il] natured remark— 

‘Just see that Elizabeth Whittaker. 
What youthful airs she does puton! Try- 
ing to catch Mr. Loftus, I dare say.”’ 

How those words rang in my ears long 
after the lights, the music, and the dancing 


were shut out. and I was alone in my own 
room. How I catechised myself, and tried 
to reason with my poor, foo heart. Yes, 


I had been ing to look young, and had 
appropriated Will's attention as a matter of 
course. 

What rigbt bad I to monopolize his time? 
Was it not far more likely that he would 
choose Lottie or Cornie—it indeed he were 
to pay court to any of us? Even this was 
by no means certain; he might go again as 
suddenly as he had come; andI was startled 
to find what a sad void his departure would 
make in cur circle, and still more in my own 
heart. 

‘“‘Ah, Elizabeth,” Elizabeth,’’ I solilo- 
quised, ‘‘tate warning ere too Jatel’’ 

The next morning | rose with a new re- 
solve firm in my mind; I would wd en to 
to the sweet delusions of love—would not, 
upasked, give my heart. The world should 
not have cause to laugh at the silly foolish- 
ness ofan old maid. S:rengthened by these 
purposes, I was better fitted tor the trial that 
awaited me. 

That very day Will Loftus came, and in- 
quired for me alone I caught a quick 
Tr passing between Lottie and Cornie as 

left the room,’and there was a more rapid 
puleation at my heart as I entered the coc], 
dim room where he was seated. 

‘'E'izabeth,’’ he said, tenderly, as he took 
my hand, ‘‘do you know what a priceless 
treasure I have come to ask? I hardly dare 
to be so bold, and yet ‘faint heart never won 
fair lady,’ and I must not lose my co -" 

‘How very timid he has grown!’ I 
thought. ‘Can he not see that ne has but 
to speak to win?’’ 

I smiled assuringly, and he proceeded. 

“Do not think me precipitate in my af- 
fection, though the acqusiatance has been 
80 brief, for I cannot be mistaken in my 
feelings, and only wait your permission to 
ofter my hand to your pet sister, Cornie. 
You stand in the place of a parent to her, 
and therefore I ask your consent.’’ 

Ah, Will, Will! It was well you could 
not read my heart just then! 

With a mighty effort I choked down 4 
convulsive sob, and replied that be had ay 
full, free permission; and adding that 
would send Cornie to him directly, leX the 
room, a sadder and wiser woman. 

There is not much to add. Cornie’s love 
was already given tothe handsome man £0 
recently a stranger, ard a very few months 
later she became his wife. 

Lottie was the fair and stately bridesmaid, 
while I witnessed with a maternal compla- 
cency the ceremony which united the desti- 
nies of the only man I had ever loved and 
my child-sister, Cornie. 

Peace and contentment were my guardian 
angels that night, and with a serenity that 
was sincere and unaflected I returned the 
kiss which the bridegroom gave me, as he 
—. tenderly aad gently, ‘Sister Eliza 

th!’ 


A Lost Sartor’s Prayer.—A curious 
story is told of-ashipwreck of a large British 
collier, which foundered far out at sea last 
June, oft the coast of California. The sole 
survivor was s Portuguese sailor named 
Lopez who was picked up lashed toa raft 
as he drifted in the path of an inward bound 
vessel for Puget Sound. He was taken to 
the Marine Hospital at Port Townsend, and 
after a week of skilful nursing became sen- 
sible so as to relate his extrao adven- 
ture. He had floated with a dozen compen 
ions helpless in the Pacific for ten days 
without food or water. One after another 
of his ship-mates died from thirst until he 
was alone with the last survivor. and as be 
was dying Lopez said to him, “George, do 
you think you are going to God?” On re- 
ceiving an sfiimative réply, 
with all the intenseness of d . 
you get where ye y tell him to 
some water.’’ Tae map 
that he would do so, ny breathed his 





last. Shortly after a shower fell and 
Lopez was anes te ts help to hold out 
until reecued as stated above, on the twenty- 


second day after the sinking of his ship. 
A 


There have been maay definitions of a 
entieman,but the and most panel 
s that given by a young lady. “ Com an. 





says “is a human 
man's tenderness With 
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OUR OWN FIRESIDES, 





BY GEORGE HICKELIZG, 


Our own firesides |! may we ne’er see the face 
Of the demon of discord there! 


May the peaceful dove, on the ae of love, 
' £ 


ver brood o’er the spot so dear 
Merrily, cheerily, sing we un wearily 
The song of our own firesides. 


Onr own firesides! there’s a glow of delight 
Like & gleam from a golden shore 
Comes "1 neing around, and alights with a 
boun 
In the midet of the cheerful floor. 
Merrily, cheerily, sing we un wearily 
The song of our own firesides. 


Our own firasides! may the joybells of peace 
Ever chime on the chords of the hea 
Wolle @ garland of smiles, in beauty’s own 


coils, 
Will a charm to the circle impart. 
Merrily, cheertly, sing we un wearil 
The song Of our own firesides. 


Our own firesides! though the storm files 


ab .] 
There’s a calm and a sunshine there, 
W nile the musicof love from the sphere above 
Falls sweet On the listening ear. 
Merrily, cheerily, sing we un wearily 
The song Of our own firesides. 


The Mistletoe. 


BY C. C, SEATON. 











HAT a beautiful bunch of mistletoe! 

Do you not think it is the finest you 

have seen this Christinas, mamma?”’ 

exclaimed Elise Effiingham, as she 

ecear bad Goptens te Ul tke wereeme at 

ener or the purpose o 

decorating the dining-room, which in the 

evening was to be the scene of a ball, to 

which all the we in the neighborhood 

were invited to celebrate Bisie’s nineteenth 
birthday, and the eve of a new year. 


“It is ly « handsome piece, my 
dear,’’ replied Mrs. Effingham. 

‘“‘Ah, Elise,’ said a younger girl. with a 
mischievous look, ‘‘what will Mr. Manley 


say to a mistletoe bough? I am afraid he 
will be too shocked to stay in the room.’’ 

‘ How foolishly re talk, Emily!’’ said 
Elise. ‘‘One would think that Mr. Manley 
could not enjoy a laugh as well as anyone 
else.” 

“Anyhow,” ey Mrs. Effingham, 
“I strictly forbid its being placeu in this 
room. It is only suited for the kitchen. 
The rude romps and jokes to which it gives 
rise are quite unfit for young ladies.’’ 

‘But, mamma, may [ have it put over the 
supper table?’’ pleaded Elise. ‘‘It cannot 
- any harm there, and may lead to sume 

ia 

Mrs. Effingham had no objection to such 
an arrangement.and accordingly the branch 
of mistletoe was suspended just over the 
middle of the well filled supper table. 

The Effinghams were peop'e of some im. 
portance in their neighborhvod, Mr. Effing- 
ham being a man otf wealth. They had 
oniy two children, Elise and Emily, the lat. 
ter of whom was just fourteen years of 


e. 
“We. Louis Manley was a clerk in Mr. 
Effingham’s office, and as he was well 
connected and of a moet unexceptionable 
character, he had been a pretty constant 
visitor at Effingham Lodge. 

He was very handsome, and quiet in his 
manners; indeed, many thought him too se. 
date. He never fi with any of the nu- 
merous young ladies who beset him with 
attentions, and had scemed almost indiffer 
ent to Elise herself, the prettiest and the 
richest girl in the neighborhood. 

The dining room, being the largest room 
in the house, was set apart for the dancing 
exclusively. An adjoining apartment was 
to be as a promenade and retreat for 
those who were tired or preferred sitting 

Elise was delighted with the arrangement, 
and had scarcely finished the decorations in 
time to make her toilette. 

She was standing before the glass debat 
ing what ornamen: she should wear in her 

, when the door opened, and Emily en- 
tered, carrying a fine white camelia, set off 
to the best eivasinge by two or three of 
those leaves which so much 
enhance the beauty of the plant. ; 

“Oh, Emily,’’ exclaimed Elise, ‘‘that is 
just the very thing I wanted, but John had 
only scarlet ones in the nhouse, and I 
could not use any of them with the pink 
silk. It never occurred to me that he might 
get one elsewhere. He has become unusually 
thoughtful, has he not?’’ 

Emily made no ly, but seemed much 
am as sho the flower to her sis- 
ter. A flush more roey than the hue of her 
dress spread itself over her face and neck as 
she read on a slip of paper twined about the 
a the words: P 

ith L. M.'s compliments and congra 


‘What do you think of that for our quiet 
matter-of-fact Mr. Manley?’ ssid Emily, 
into a merry laugh. “I did not 

oe he had so much ‘sentiment in 
“My dear child, how foolish you are 
getting!’ said Eise; “do be sensible, and 
aT call heap on waiting « long time 
" g s long , 
Mistress Elise, it is your birthday, 
'f you speak to me in that way,’’ returned 








EVENING POST. 


Li 











Emily.- ‘You are dying to know all the 
particulars—now.are you not? Do con fess? 
You will not? Ah! well, [ will not be too 
cruel,’’ laughed the saucy child; ‘you shall 
hear all 1 know. The redoubtable Mr. Man- 
ley was standing in the conservato when 
= — wae for , bps camelia, and 
© could not find one Mr. Man} 
said, ‘Tell Miss Efingham I wil! get one for 
her if possible,’ and I suppose he has found 
it possible, as here itis. Let me put it in 
your hair for you.” . 

The flower was fastened in Elise’s soft 
dark hair, and if the glass received a rather 
satisfied glance from the young lady we need 
not be surprised, for it certainly reflected a 
“2 fair image. 

he tea was over, and the dancin began, 
but still there was no Louis Man ey to be 
seen. The belle of the evening soon found 
ber engagement card nearly filled, but Louis 
Manley’s name was not on the list. 

80 ype A yad she danced that it was 
not until late that she went into the adjoin 
ing room. 

he stood at the door, and looking in, saw 
at the further end Louis Manley hanging 
over a lady’s chair, paying her the most fa- 
miliar and marked attentions. 

It was enough for Elise. she made some 
excuse to her partner and returned to the 
ball-room without going any further; all her 


| pleasure for the night was at an end. 


The guests went to the supper room in 
parties, and when over, Elise slipped away 
unseen, and managed to get into a small 
eng! age | that opened by a glass door 
into the library where the. refreshments 
were laid. 

The room being brilliantly lighted,and the 
conservatory dark, Elise amused herself by 
watching the couples as they sauntered in 
and out, perfectly aware that though she 
could see them they could not see her. 

At last she saw Louis Manley euter with 
the lady on his arm, and a very Lan’some 
couple they were—a fact that even Elise 
could not deny. 

They sat themselves just under the mis- 
tletoe, and with burning indignation Elise 
saw Louis Manley playtully tap his tair com 
panion on the shoulder, and trifle with her 
long curls; while she chatted and laughed, 
quite unconcerned. 

Then they both looked at the mistletoe, 
and seemed to be engaged in an argument 
as to its utility. 

‘‘Ahl’’ thought Elise, ‘‘with all your se 
dateness, Mr. Manley, you would like to 
have taken advantage of the mistletoe; but 
never mind, you are disappointed.’’ 

She bad scarcely said as much to herself, 
when she saw the gentieman jump up, break 
oft a sprig of the mistletoe, hold it over the 
lady's head, and kiss her. 

With burning cheek, and an exclamation 
that nearly betrayed her, Elise turned away, 
and at the same time snatching the camelia 
from her hair, she tore it to pieces 

While Elise was thus standing, lost in 
anything but pleasant musings, she was 
startled by hearing her own name spoken 
close behind her, and turning round, tound 
herself face to face with Louis Manley. 

Annoyed beyond measure, she would 
have given anything to escape, but it was 
impossible, and she did her best to brave it 
out; though fully conscious that there re- 
mained traces of tears on her face, and that 
the scattered leaves of the camelia were by 
her side to tell their own tale. 

“I am feeling tired and heated, Mr. Man- 
ley,’’ she began in a tolerably compesed 
mapner. ‘Are you looking for any one?” 

““Yes,’’ he replied; ‘‘vour mamma sent me 
to look for you, Miss Effingham; you have 
been missing so long. Will you not allaw 
me to get you some refreshment? If you 
are warm, you are scarcely wise to remain 
in this draught.” , 

Elise thought that the best thing that she 
could do was to comply. and accordingly 
took his proffered arm. 

Louis led her tothe supper rom and they 
were soon seated just where Elise had seen 
the strange tableau enacted. © 

She did her best to talk in her usually 
lively strain, but her sallics were little too 
sarcastic to pass current. 

Mr. Manley helped to a glass of wine, but 
made no effort to enliven the conversation. 
Elise had no doubt that he was thinking 
wkat a rude, foolish gir! she was to destroy 
his really thoughttul present. — 

She emptied her glass a3 quickly as possi 
ble, and managed to eat @ biscuit. and then 
she proposed joining the rest of the party. 

“No, please not yet,” said her partner, 
with a look that a few hours ago would have 
made Elise happy, wheress it now only 
made ber end # conversation, which was 
every moment becoming more and more 
embarassing. gue 

“ lise, you must not go, » con- 
Pe ~ *  eatpeaned voice. ‘Where 
have you kept yourself al] the evening? l 
have not caught a glimpse of you 

Elise felt angry, tancying that somehow 
he had guessed her secret, and was trifling 
with her, and replied very testily: 

“I am quite at & loss to know what you 
mean, Mr. Manley; you must be aware that 

our attentions have been confined to the 
one who doubtless has the best right to re- 


ceive them.”’ 


a iss Effagham, that is rather a 
Ba S$ cm vase you will not 


pet any one to coincide with you,’ replied 
j ~y speaking as though he had meant a 
ke. 

Elise saw this, and tried to carry on the 
illusion, saying ia a bantering tone: 

‘No, no, Mr. Manley, not if they had 
seen that ee Ae little scene under the 
—,"’ and litted her eyes to the mis 
tlevoe. 

At first Louis looked perplexed, but be 
soon burst into an uncontrollable fit of 
laughter. 

Surprised and vexed, Elise rose to leave the 
room, but again she was retained, by her 
companion saying in an eager voice, ‘‘Do 
allow me to explain my apparent rudeness, 
Miss Effingham Is it possible you do not 
know my sister?’’ exclaimed Louis, a half. 
pleased, half amused expression stealing 
acroes his features 

“Your sister, Mr. Manley!"’ reiterated 
Elise. “I never knew you had a sister,’’ 
she added, and the sense of relief that crept 
into her heart was depicted so visibly in her 
face that it would bave told its own tale to 
one less in‘eresied in it than was Louis 
Manley. ‘Do introduce me,’’ she continued, 
in a hurried tone; ‘‘you are really naughty 
not to have done so long ago.”’ 

Louis Manley had no intention of allow-~- 
ing such an advantage to pass by unim- 
proved. He was quite qnick enough to read 
the state of effairs. and rejoiced to discover 
that the girl he had loved for months was 
not 80 indifferent to him as be had been led 
to fear trom her gay. bantering manner. 

He had already the father’s consent to 
win the daughter if he could, and thinking 
truly that he might never have another 
opportunity like the present, he said, io a 
voice tremulous with emotion: 

‘Not yet, Elise; I have something more 
tw say. May | claim a place in your regard ? 
I do not speak without your father s appro 
batiun. Let me hope that one day you will 
be more to Adelaide thana friend. May I 
not introduce you to her as her future sister- 
in-law ?"’ 

We cannot tell exactly what answer Elise 
gave; perhaps she could not tell herself; but 
it was not a very unfavorable one, if we may 
rely on Miss Emily's word, for she declared 
the next day that she had seen Mr. Manley 
kiss Elise by the mistletoe, though he could 
not get under it. 

Whether such was the case or not we will 
not pretend to say; all we know is, that they 
were partners in the country dance that fin- 
ished the evening's amusements, and seemed 
the happiest of the happy, and the following 
day the gentleman had a long talk with 
papa in the very same library where sti!) 
hung the mistletoe, looking faded and out of 
place—but never mind, it had done its 
dutv. 

Elise as well had something of importance 
to communicate to her motber, to which the 
good lady seemed to listen with much com 
placency,and less surprise than the daughter 
had expected. 


TT 


A Story anout Lace —The most recent 
improvement in the production of lace is the 
introduction of shaded tints in the flowers 
and patterns, giving them the relief of a pic 
ture The effect is produced by varying 
the application of the two stitches used in 
making the flowers—the ‘‘toilet,’’ which 
forms the close tissue, and the ‘‘grille,’’ em- 
ployed in the more open part of the pattern 
The system is 80 successfully applied to the 
laces of France that ithas been adopted with 
the greatest success. 

There is a legend regarding the introduc- 
tion of this manufacture into Fianders A 
poverty stricken but pious young girl was 
dying of love for a young man whose wealth 
precluded all hope of marriage. One night, 
as she sat weeping at her sad fate, a beauti- 
ful lady entered the cottage, and, without 
saying a word, placed on her knees a green 
cloth cushion, with its bobbins filled with 
the fine thread which on autumh evenings 
float in the air. and which the people cs) 
fileuela Vierge The lady, though of ro- 
mantic beariug, was @ practical manulac- 
turer. She sat down ig silence, and with 
her nimble fingers showed the unhappy 
maiden how to make all sorta of patterns 
and complicated stitches. As daylight ap- 
proached, the maiden had learned her art 
and the visitor disappeared. The price of 
lace soon made the poorgirlrich. She mar. 
ried the man of her choice, and, surrounded 
by a large family, lived happy and rich, for 
she had kept the secret for herself. 

One evening, when the little folks were 
playing round her knee by the fireside, and 
her husband sat fondly watching the Lappy 
group, the lady suddenly made her appear- 
ance among them. Her bearing was dis- 
tant: she seemed stern and , aod this 
time addressed her protegee in a trembling 
voice 

‘*Here,’’ she said, ‘‘you erjoy peace and 
abundance, while without a.e famine and 
trouble I helped you; you have not helped 
your neighbors) The ange's weep for you 
and turn away their faces.’’ 

So the next 7 the woman arose, and go 
ing forth with the green cushion and its 
bubbins in her bands, went from cottage to 
cottage, offering to all who would he taught 
to instruct them in the art she had herve'f 
80 py | learned. So they also k- 
came rich, and Belgium became famous tor 
this manufacture. 





THE TOAD MARKET OF PARIS. 
B: the Jardin des Plantes. in the old asd 





quaint quarter of St. Marce!, Paris, 

you will find, every Wednesdsy morn- 

ing, from spring to autumn, a very 
curious tharket pisce. From seven to sine 
A M., your + Rye, to =e 
spsce of ground, separa’ a boardin 
from the’ street by s noise The unto thet 
which greets the ears of tired Senators when 
the sun cf day is meeting the twilight bouwr, 
and all frogdom on the banksof t 
ington canal is chorously joyous and loud! 

eaprroach this market place so full of 
simplicity and sound. Young in blue 
— — silk moe, pers net, jaunty 
airs, big finger rin D 
balt—parted’ down the middio—epd poten 
moustaches, are the venders. In one 
they hold a little stick. and when the sounds 
alluded to grow heathevish, whack! 
the stick on the top of a barrel whence 
diabolical noises @manate, and silence 
The toads are momentarily dumb. € 
know there is a great dea) of unlovable sen- 
timent afrayed against toads, yet toads are 
fall of love sentiment. A toad carries sll its 
young in a most loving and sentimental 
manner, and why should not like beget like, 
it there be any truth in the doctrine of Aris- 
totle? Much bad blood and ie got 
up against toads. This one of . youn 
men in blouse tells me, in a foppish, bal 
a. way. Barrels of toads! Think 
of it! Barrels packed like barrels of pota- 
toes! ‘Belling at 2 francs; 40 to 6 francs a 
dozen, prime toads! nice toaas!"’ Who 
them? Vegetable gardeners. Why? For 
the reason that toads devour the insects that 
otherwise would devour the vegetables. 
wee arta +. —_ Comey to some 
eas—not the Frenc at toads 

are being sold now, not fom aed it is 
with the selling we are interested. How do 
they vend them? Young man in blouse 
bares his arm and thrusts Gis open hand into 
the slimy swim and brings up two, three or 
four gymnastic toads, wriggling and writh- 
ing. He points out their merits and deliv- 
ers them in a box by the dozen to the eager 
market gardener who takes his choice and 


pays his price. The buying and selling is 
done er peditiously and quietly. The license 
revenve to the Government is great, while 


the prcfitto the venders is greater, arising 
from this other peculiar Parisian baseness, 
the selling ot toads [| addressed myself to 
one of the merchants: ‘ Permit me to ask 
if you have been long in this business?’’ 
Merchant looks at me and laconically re- 
plies: ‘Born in itl’? Then I resume and 
say, encouragingly: ‘‘You know a good 
deal about it?’ He looks at me again and 
repliee: ‘All!’ [am uneasy as to his 
feelings, therefore change the attack by 
asking: ‘Does 't pay well?’ He d 

not to look at me now, but replies: ‘‘It 
does!’ ‘‘Do you suffer much loss by death 
by packing the toads all of a mass ip a bar- 
frei?’ ‘I donot!'’ ‘Is it expensive to cul- 
tivate them?’ ‘‘Itis!’’ ‘ How do you eare 
for them and propagate them?’’ ‘We don't 
care much, and *hey propagate themselves!’’ 
‘‘Where?’’ ‘‘Marshes and rockeries!"’ ‘Do 


you ever feed them?’ ‘ Never!"’ ‘‘How 
do they live?’’ ‘Pretty weill’’ ‘ Have you 
a large supply?’ ‘Too large!” I look up- 


on him as the concentrated assemblage of 
many toads, and I leave him. 
I 

Tilden and Vanderbilt are not the only 
pauper millionaires of the metropolis—that 
is,not the only men of colossal fortunes who 
r ‘swear off'’ tneir personal tsxes John Ja- 
cob Astor pays tax on only #30 000 worth ot 
personal property; August Belmont doesn't 
pay spy; James Gordon Bennett on $25 000; 
A. J. Drexel on $100 000; Joseph A. Harper 
‘ sworn oft;’’ Mrs. A.T Stewart on $500 000; 
Clarkson N Potter ‘‘sworn off;’’ Samuel J. 
Tilden on #90000; William M. Evarts on 

25000; Peer C.oper on $110 000; Cyrus 
W. Field “sworn cft,’’ and Hugh J. Jewett 
on $20 000, 

annnenesineagiiiiartasinats 

There was a churcn fair at Silver City, 
Nev., and & wag put an advertisement in 
the local news that hugs would be sold as 
followe:—‘*Ten cents to hug any young lady 
between fifleen and twenty; five cents for 
young ladies between twenty and thirty; one 
dollar to hug another man's wite! old maids 
two for one cent; all females of the woman's 
right persuasion free.’’ Inquiries for the 
hugging booth were numerous. 

_ a _ 

Two men were driving along a road that 
tkirted a precip.ce, at Crawford, lowa, and 
rain and darkness came upon them. They 
had heard that horses conid see in the dark, 
and therefore let go of the rains, trusting two 
their brute's ins'inct; but it happened that 
this horse was blind, which fact they did not 
know until after a good many of their bones 
had been broken 

. — “an 

CURE FOR COCGH ORB (OLD. — As soon as there Is the 
slightest uneasiness of the (Chest, gith d Mcalty of 
breathing. or indication of Cough, take daring the 
day a few **Bnown’s BaoncutaL Traocuss,"' 

en = = 

A Great Discovery by a Great Ban. 

This. primarily, is what Warner's safe Nervine is, 
The great mau ts one of the most famous living phy- 
sictaus. He found a harmiess remedy for all Kinds of 
pain, others improved it, and the @nal result is the 
Safe Nervine now manafactared only by BH. BH. War 
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A CHRISTMAS TEEE. 


BY PrirPkKiIn 


HILIP, I have a scheme.’’ 

* Ob, well, that's nothing new; you're 
always having schemes Get away, 
can't you; girls are always coming 

where they are not wanted '’ 

The tears stood in Maggie's eyes, but stil! 
she lingered a minute 

**It’s about those little Carsons. Oh, Phil 
ip, it you only knew what a hole they lived 
in; and itign’t 80 very ‘ong till Christmas,"’ 
said M wonrmer of 

**Nearly three months,’ interrupted Philip. 

‘But we only get a little a week, and | 
was thinking if we could save up."’ 

“Oh, gracious, Maggie! I want to 
bay myself a paint box—I must have one, 
. Vv . well id Maggi i li 

‘Very "oe gie with a little 
mates pe ee sigh; ‘then I suppose I must 
=e alone "’ 

“I do wish you wouldn't make such mys 
teries, Maggie. What has a!) this to do with 
the Carsons?"’ 

**Why, father went to see them yesterday, 
and he says that now the father and mother 
are dead, that little Milly does al) the work, 
and starves herself to feed the rest.’’ 

*‘Why don’t they go into the workhouse?”’ 


uggested Phili 
) shuddered ‘You haven't been 
into the town lately, Philip; you forget what 
the ‘house’ looks like Besides, their father 
y ~ ee promise they wouldn't before he 

"Did he?’’ said Philip, and with that he 
wenton mending his kite, while Maggie went 
into the drawing-room. 

‘*Father,"’ ald Philip, a day or two after, 
‘‘what are you doing to help those Carsons?’’ 

Mr. Leighton looked down rather wistfully 
into the frank boyish face that was lifted so 
earnestly towards his own. Since his wife's 
death, his children had been bis constant 
care and delight, and he was rot slow ‘o dis 
cern their thoughts. 

“I pay for the nursing of the baby, my 
boy: but that’s all I can afford just now.”’ 

“Father, you know that you promised 
that if I would save up seventy five cents to 
wards a paint box, you would give me the 
reat a 

‘Yes, dear.’’ 

‘Well, would you mind my using it for 
something else ?"’ 

Mr. Leighton glanced down at him sharp 
ly. ‘ Please yourself, my boy.’’ 

‘Thank you, father; how good you are!"’ 

They were busy planting shrubs in the 
rectory garden, while Maggie finished her 
Prone exercise in the schoolroom. 

Presently Mr Leighton called Philip's at 
tention toa fine firtree. ‘‘I think this must 
be what you had for your Christmas tree last 
year. By the by. perhaps you think you are 
growing too old for Christmas trees. Would 
you like to make some other use of it this 

ear?’’ 

. **Might we carry it down to MillyCarson?”’ 

“Do just what you like with it, Philip; I 
am not afraid to trust you, or Maggie either. i” 

o - * * 








It was a cold windy night in December, 
and Milly Carson sat darning socks by the 
light of a farthing dip. She shivered a little, 
for the fire was very low and she had no 
more coal. All the children were in but 
Bob, who was away at work, and whom she 
awaited with some interest; for Bob would 
bring two dollars, but three-fourths were 
owing for rent, and the rest would have to 
go for bread and fring 

‘There's Bob!i’’ said little ten-year old 
Esther, nging to the door. Louie, the 
next was a cripple, 80 she had to sit 
still in her high chair; but she had the first 
kiss from Bob after all Milly had brushed 
away the tears at the sound of ber brother's 
step,and was now busy stirring the contents 
of a saucepan over the fire. 

‘Come and warm thee hands, Bob,’’ she 
said; and then in an undertune she added, 
‘*what about the rent?’’ 
boy, who was about two years young 

lly, threw up his cap with a laugh 

hung it on the peg. ‘‘Why, Milly,”’ 
“my are as Warm as hot buns, 
the rent's all in the right place; but, I 
say, what do you think my master's been 
up to? It's a good ton o’ first-rate coals; 
that's what it is, so there!"’ 

Oh, Bob!’’ exclaimed the breathless Mil. 
ly, ‘‘then there's money to spare after all, 
or thou did not have to buy firing.’’ 

*Yes,’’be said‘ ‘that's what I want to talk 
to you about First of all,I thought I'd have 
a bit of a holly-tree for the children (Bob 
was just twelve) and then it seemed that 
was « silly notion, being as we'd scarce 
enough to eat, so I did think I'd get some 
stuff for a pudding, but I've changed my 
mind,’’ and Bob folded bis arms in a very 
decisive manner ‘‘I've been hearing this 
night about the folk in India what's drop- 

ing down dead i’ the street for want of 
tonne and water. ‘‘Yes,’’ he continued, as 
the children turned towards him with hor 
ror struck faces of pity and amazement," yes 
Esther—dozens of them, men and women an’ 
little babes; an’ if they're not helped their 
eouptry will be one big graveyard.’’ 
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There was a solemn silence in the room, 
and then little Louie said, ‘‘Let’s give the 
money to them, Bob.’’ 

‘Bless thee heart, Louie!’’ said Bob. 
‘That's just what I was thinking.and that's 
why I didn't get the stuff for the pudding 
The men in our shops clubbed together what 
they could spare, but I wouldn't give them 
ours till I'd asked you all at home, because, 
you see, it’s yours."’ 

‘It's thy earnings,’’ said Milly; ‘‘but it 
was kind to wait and I do think they want 
it the most.’’ 

‘Shall I send ‘em my top?’’ said Willie, at 
once bethinking himself of his greatest 
treasure 

Then there was a Jaugh; but Esther said, 
‘‘Well it was very kind of him I'm sure! 
And Bob needn't have called me greedy, be 
cause I should like to send them the money 
as much as any of you.’ And when the 
children knelt down that night they all 
prayed for the poor starving people, but they 
somehow forgot to ask anything for them 
selves Only little Louie said softly, at the 
end of her prayer, ‘ Please, God, I should so 
like Willie to have a new cap—some day.”’ 

* aa . - o 


At about three o'clock in the afternoon of 
the following day Milly was startled by a 
loud rap. The snow was falling heavily, 
and she was rather startled when she opened 
the door, to see Maggie and Philip standing 
out in the cold with a heavily-laden market 
basket between them 

‘‘Are the children all out?’’ Maggie asked; 
and then she blushed and frowned, and said 
to her brother, ‘You explaia.’’ 

Philip set down the basket inside the 
house, took off his cap and shut the door, 
and then said rather abruptly: 

* Please, don’t be cftanded, but we should 
like to empty our basket.’’ 

Milly's brown eyes opened wonderingly. 


“Can I help you, sir?’’ 
“{ wish you would,’’ said Philip. ‘Just 
take this ‘grub’ off to the larder. Stay, I'll 


carry the meat myself; it’s rather heavy. 
The groceries wil] do for you to take; we 
thought they'd come in for a plum pudding.’’ 
‘Yes they're all for you,’ said Maggie, 
with a bright smile. ‘Father sent the beef, 
and the apples and pears and potatoes are 
out ofthe garden; but Phil and I bought the 
groceries ourselves "’ 

Philip turned crimson, and thrust his 
head into the cupboard, and then there was 
great bustling in disposing of the good things 
the two had brought 

When the little Carsons came home from 
church the next morning they were puzzled 
beyond measure to see the table set for din 
ner, with knives and forks, and to smell 
various suspicious and delightful odors sug- 
gestive of important cooking 

‘‘My dears,’ cried Milly, with a little 
scream of delight, ‘‘there’s roast beet and 
plum pu‘ding, and potatoes, and apples, 
and——"’ 

“Oh my!"’ screamed Esther, ‘‘she has 
been keeping all them things in the yard 
and that's why we mghtn't open the yard 
door.’’ 

‘Is I to have a little taste too?’’ said Wil- 
lie, ‘‘or is there only a little of it?’ 

“Thou shall bave twenty tastes, my pre- 
cious,’’ ssid Milly. ‘‘There’s more than we 
can eat ina day, I do believe."’ 

“Do you think ’’ said Louie, ‘‘we might 
send « little taste of the pudding to the blind 
lady ? 

‘‘Let’s ask her in,’’ said Bob. ‘But, I 
say, Milly, where did it all come trom ?’’ 
‘I'll dish up now,’’ said Milly, and you 
can al] guess afterwards 

The secret was all explained at dinner- 
time, and when Philip and Maggie came to 
tea, no king or queen ever received a more 
adoring welcome, and certainly kings and 
— have seldom felt so happy as they 
al 

When the teathings were al] cleared 
away Philip begged Bob and Esther and lit 
tle Willie to run to the end of the street and 
post him a letter. 


Louie might stay, he said. on condition 
that she shut her eyes and stopped her ears 
Then he and Maggie opened the back door 
and carried in the tree out of the yard, Milly 
helping them. 
When the children came running in, and 
Louie was allowed to open her eyes, that 
little bare room became a veritable paradise. 
The blind lady had been allowtd to stay, 
and Philip had rushed out before tea to 
fetch a favorite kitten expressly for her. The 
tree was radiantly beautiful. and covered 
with bright pretty things There was 4 cap 
for Willie, a book for Louie, and a bright 
scarf for Esther. Best of all, there was a 
great coat which Philip had outgrown, and 
which Mr. Leighton had offered him for 
Bob, besides a beautiful warm jacket which 
had once been Maggie's, and just fitted 
Milly 

As the tapers died out the children a]! 





sang & Christmas hymn, and when it was 
over Mrs Gordon kissed them al] and said | 
good-night 
“TL think,”’ she said, ‘the Lord Christ is 
giad to have his birthday kept so 
_ As Maggie and Philip were walking home 
in the starlight, Philip put his arm around 
his sister s neck and kissed her 

‘I say. Maggie,’’ he said don't think 
I ever bad such a happy day in my life, and 
let's do it again ’’ 
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MICAWBER’'S REPORT. 
* BY PERCY VERB. 


In February, ‘79, . 
We started CEREBRATIONS, 
And w each Poser in the ‘Dom. 
We sent out Invitations. 
To belp our enterprise along— 
Quite nobly they responded ; 
And nota single, solitary, 
Puzzier has abeconded. 
They sent their best productions, 
To enhance our Puzzie Column: 
Comprising Anagrams and Squares, 
And Crypto-what-do-you-call-'em ” 
And all the biggest Diamonds 
Soon found a place tn line, 
And were labelied for insertion 
On Micawber's * ‘filing tine.’’ 
We Kept an hevest record 
Of the Contributions sent us, 
And witb all the perspiculty 
Pertaining to the Centaurs; 
We labelied them *‘accepted,’’ 
Or **rejected,’’ as the same 
Were worthy recognition, 
Or were found too bad. or tame’ 
Each week we offered Prizes 
For the largest list of Answers, 
To which the Boys responded 
Like so many necromancers; 
And it speaks well for their courage: 
W hile it makes our bosom glow— 
W hen we see a single Solver 
Solving Cerebrations so! 
And s0 it went, week after week, 
W ith interest unabated 
Did Cerebrations come to time, 
And with the best was rated; 
And all the puzziers vied among 
Them selves to keep it going, 
Enabling us at least to make 
A creditable showing. 
Of course It Is Impossible 
To render the statistics 
Of all the squaresand Aragrams 
The Crosswords and Acrost'cs 
W hich have appeared from time to time: 
(hur space is far too small— 
But the sum 5%), 
Will enumerate them all, 
Mo we have glided onward, 
L.ike the plac'd ocean currents 
Marred but by one calamitous 
And very sad occurrence— 
And donbtlesa, too, his fellow posers 
Mourned him far and wide 
W hen our friend and brother-editor 
Tim Linkinwater died. 
So now the Books are balanced 
And we find our ‘‘stock on hand,’’ 
Is: item first, a host of friends, 
All over this broad land; 
And item two—but never mind; 
We'll closs the statemeat here 
And wish vou ** Merry Christmas’* 
And a happy, happy year. 





By showing a full line, 
Some outside were, some inside were 
Some showed the marks of time; 
Some of them pew, and old ones, too 
And some were 6 to 9. 
Prepared to buy, resolved was | 
One of them abould be mine. 


? 
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I looked them o'er, took 1 to 4, 
And left the 5 to 8, 


New York City. ErrEexpi. 


SQUARE. 
(To **Ef Fen.*’) 
1 Awall, 2. A female name. 3%. Out'som. 4. Parts 
ofanarch. 4. Torecall vividly. 6. One who makess 
beginning. 7. A token. 
Baltimore, Md. 


No. 50. 


HAL HAZARD. 
CROSSWORD. 
In sea-lion not in coon, 
In sky-lark not in loon, 
In sea-kale not in pink, 
In sea-bear not io mink, 
In sea-calf not in buck, 
In sea-gull not iu duck. 
*Tis a fish—more I'!! not teil, 
Find its name, and al! is well. 
Dunkirk, N.Y. 


No. 542. SQUARE. 
1. To hinder from going forward. 2% Those who 
gaze idly about. (Rare.) 3 Stays. 4. A chemieal 


No, 541. 


MY Dor. 


base. 5. Astory. 6 Abollow ball. 7. A hard sub- 
stance growing on a horse's leg. 
Gibson, Pa. ODOACER. 
No, 543, CHARADE, 
(To order ) 


A lotter was brought to me to-day, 

From a FIRST whom all Puzziers know well, 
It read:—**My Dear Thomas, I pray 

That you send me by mail, or by tel- 
Egraph, a short rhyming Charade 

For :ny Column, and please have it made 
Ere the moments, (as quickly they pass, ) 

Have added a day to your LAST, 
And Time has inverted his glass. 

And counted that day wfth the past. 
I shall be much indebted to you 

If this you will TOTAL to do.’’ 


New York City. Tom A&SCAT. 


No. 544 SQU ARE. 
(Respectfully inscribed to ** Capt. Cuttle.*') 

1. Aspecimen. 2. Ashrab. 8. Atown of France. 

4. A Roman officer. 5. An order of Sisters founded in 

1812, in Kentucky. 6, One of the Princes of Germany. 

7. Tocure. 

Lexington, Ky. 


No, 45. ENIGMATICAL NUMERICAL. 
George Washington would load his 1 
With powder, yet ‘twas not a gun. 
(In shooting balls, a Gatling gun® 
Is **grand discounted’’ by a 1.) 
When maidens fall in love with 2, 
Be very careful what you do. 
(The wisest thing—noose style—to do 
Is bang yourself upon a 2.) 
Like Richard of the lifeless 3. 
I sing of what I chance to see. 
(if **Pinafore’’ you chanced to see 
You said **‘What! Never ’’’ so did 3,) 
Who touches but a single 4, 
Will soon his foolishness deplore, 
(His foolishness he will deplore 
Unieas he lets the poor thing 4.) 
Most lexicographers describe 
A WHOLE ‘‘to mean a taunt or gibe.’’ 
Kopdout, N. Y. 0. W. L. 


No. 546. 
1, A white wine. 


FLEWY AFX, 


SQUARE. 


3. Standing erect. 3. A little air. 


4. A town of W. Germany. 5 A choir-desk. 6, That 
which is within, 7. A base species of hawk. 
New York City. JAREP. 


DOUBLE CROSS WORDs. 
In jay-bird not in duck, 
In honor not in luck, 

In nonsense not in wit, 

In Gladstone not in Pitt, 

In pepper not in rice, 

In handsome not in nice, 

In Winter not in May, 

In midnight not in day, 

In service not in pay, 

Companions in glory. 
Partners in fame’ 

FIRST, warlike and gory, 
What ts thy name ? 

LA&®T, true, unassuming, 
Joyous and free, 

A rose that is blooming 
Foldier for thee, 

Spurn not her hearts’ treasures 

Cast at thy feet, 
F.lse sorrows for pleasures, 
Justice will meet. 


No, 47, 


Lima, Ohto, TRADDLES6. 


No, 548. 
1, One who titters 
genus of plants. 4 More frightful. 


SQUARE. 
2. A titanie tron ore, 3. A 
5. A city in Ire- 


land. 6. A begiuner. 7. Bringers up. 
Sedalia, Mo. Er FEN. 
No. 549, CHARADE., 


A narrow piece of woven work, 
A fillet or a band, 

Is what the housewives delignate 
A8 FIRST throughout the land. 

A circle or a rounded !ine 
My 8&COND will unfold: 

And when you give your girl this gift 
Be sure it’s made of gold. 

Where’er you see our * ‘stars and stripes, 

Be it on land or matn: 

Please notice how the staff is formed 
As TOTAL Will explain. 


Newark, N. J. Emory WEST 


No 550 SQUARE. 
1, Ariverin Yucatan. 2. Afrult-bearing shrub. 3. 
A province of Venezuela. 4. A seaport of Brast!. 5. 
Placed. 6. The highest class of envoys sent from 
the Pone. 7. Remains. 
New York Citv. 


ANSWERS NEXT WEEK. 


PRIZES FOR SOLUTIONS. 
1, The Post six months for FIRST COMPLETE |ist. 
2. The Post three months for NEXT BEST list. 


WaVERBLY. 





SOLVEXKS, 
Cerebrations of November 224 were solved by Asia" 


A. Solver, Maud Lynn, Waverly, Odoacer. Dick. 7. 
©. 
Vere, Grebrennew}, Will Wimble. 0. C. 0. La. Mrs. 
Nickleby, O. Possum, Traddies, Gahmew, Pegsotty. 
Hannah B. Gage. 


M., Lochinvar, Alec. Sander, Effendi, Percy 


CoMPLaTs£ Lests:—Asian. A, Solver, Maud LyD5. 


Waverly, Odoacer, 


PRIZE WINNERS. 
1. Asian, o ° Baltimore, Md. 
2. A. Solver. © - Kenton, Obio. 


LITTLE LETTERS. 





ALL oF You—Compliments of the Beason. ° 
Winans Micawt** 
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OLD SAKBSB’S SAKE. 





BY 8. K. PHILLIPS. 





For old sake’s sake all's over 
That charmed us both of old: 
Friend, mistress, wooer, lover ; 
Ah, ashes gray and cola 
Lie thick where once the embers 
Were so = ge and strong to wake: 
Yet, stili d , one remembers, 
and more, for oid sake’s sake. 


Now the touch is light and careless, 
The voice is quick and stern, 

W nere love, secure and fearless, 
Sits, change and loss to learn ; 

since he epread his wings and left us 
We have faced and lived our lives: 

But, though time has sore bereft us, 
Our memory still survives. 


Though all is dimmed and altered 
Since our Eden days were done, 
Though many a purpose faltered, 
In the pride of youth un ; 
Yet, because we two together 
Laughed, cried, and dreamed and woke, 
Because of golden weather, 
Betore the storm -cloud broke, 


Kach yet has for the other 
Some subtle secret charm, 
That nor Time’s slow moss can cover, 
Or the world’s keen sneer disarm ; 
And I think, whatever end, dear, 
Life’s varying course may take, 
We will meét as friend and friend, dear, 
And just for old sake’s sake. 


dl 


NEW YEAR'S DAY. 











VERY firstot January that we arrive at: 
is an imaginary milestone in the turn- 
pike road of human life; ctonce a resting 
place for thought and meditation, and a 
starting point for fresh exertions in the 

per.ormance of our journey. Upon this day 
we dream of our past, and build no and an- 
tictpations for thefuture. We might moralize 
for hours; but our object is to show the manner 
of celebrating New Year’s Day in olden and 
modern times. 

A custom, now nearly obsolete, of making 
presents upon this day was practiced by the 
Druids, who distributed branches of the sa- 
cred mistletoe, cut with peculiar ceremonies, 
as New Year's gifts among the people. Nonius 
Marcelius refers the or Le of this practice 
among the Romans, to Titus ratius, King of 
the Sabines, who, having considered as a guod 
omen a present of some branches cut ina 
wood congecrated to Strenia, the deas of 
strength, which he received in the first day of 
the new year, authorized the custom after- 
wards, and gave these gifts the nameot Stre- 
niw, 747 B.C. The bestowing of presents was 
mute vy some of the Emperors an important 
source of rsonal revenue, until Claudius 
prohibited demanding presents except on 
New Year's Day. 

The Saxons continued celebrating this day 
with more than ordinary oe and jovialt- 
ly and presenting gifts to each other, even 
during the middle ages; and Henry ILI. is said 
to have extorted New Year’s gifts trom his 
subjects. Whea it was tashionable to give 
gloves as presents, Sir Thomas More, then 
Lord Chancellor, decided a casein favor of a 
lady, who sent him a New Year's present of a 
pair of gloves, with 7 golden angels in 
them. 6 returned the gold with this note:— 
‘*Mistress, since it were against good manners 
to refuse your New Year's gift, J am content to 
take your gloves; but as for the lining, | utter- 
ly refuse it.” 

In the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
pins were brought into use, and proved very 
acceptable to ladies; hence the money given 
for the purchase of them was called “pin- 
money,” and was usually given by a husband 
to his wife on the lst of January. The custom 
of presenting New Year's gifts t» the Sovereign 
of england may be traced back to the time of 
Henry VI. During the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the custom was carried to an extrava- 
gant height; the gifts presented were of great 
value, and an exact descriptive inventory of 
them was made every year inaroll, which was 
signed by the Queen herself and the proper 
officers. We fiud in an old book an accurate 
transcript of five oi these rolls. The Ear! of 
Leicester’s New Year's gifts exceeded those ot 
uny other nobiemen in costliness and elabor- 
ate workmanship In the reign of James l., 
many gifts were continued, but the ornament- 
al articles presented were few, and of butsmal! 
value. 

In Paris, the custom of giving presents is 
still observed; and New Year's Day there com- 
mences atan early hour, by the interchange 
of visits, presents, and bon-bons. In visiting 
and gossiping the morning is passed; a dinner 
is given by some members of the family to ail 
the rest; and the evening concludes, like 
Christmas Day, with cards, dancing, or any 
amusement that may be preterred. 

A superstition in regard to New Year visite 
is illustrated by the following anecdote:—A 
Lape ayn of Preston had been for years in 

he habit of calling on an aged lady frien. at 
her request, at any early hour of the New 
Year's day: he being a tair-complexioned per- 
syn, she assumed his cai! to be ot good omen 
for the events of the year. On one occasion 
ne was prevented from 7 | to his old 
triend’s request, and her first visitor proved 
to be a dark-complexioned man; in conse- 
quence ot watch there came that year sick- 
ness, trouble, and commercial disaster. 

The etiquette of New Year's calls is strictly 
observed throughout many cities of this coun- 
try. In New York it is not customary for New 
Year’s receptions to begin before eleven in the 
morning. Ladies generaliy receive their 
friends in full reception costume, trained 
dresses, and their hair dressed as for an even- 
ing or dinner party. In some houses the rooms 
are darkened, and supplies the place of 
daylight. The Christmas evergreens are lett 
Og tbe walis; and to them are added fresh 
fdwers, more or jess rare and costly accord- 
ing to the style of entertainments. efresh- 
ments are spread in the back parior Or dining: 
room, and tne lady of the house accompanies 
her guests to the refreshment tables. nen & 
eentieman calis, he remains but a few min- 
utes. Hatin hand, he enters the parior, shakes 
hands with the lady of the house, bows to the 
persons who may be present, lingers a few 
minutes, and then to the sefreshment- 
room. Returning, he bows to or shakes hands 
With bis hostess, and retires to make way for 
Others. The refreshment table is a very nice 
point. Some ladies furnish what would be 
considered a sumptuous ball supper; but of 
late years it has been considered unnecessary 
to serve any but the lightest viands. 
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such & poor grace in public that an acute ob- 
server will failto be deceived. She who is in 
the habit of losing her temper at bome will 
not always su in keeping it abroad. Too 
many — | up their company manners with 
com y dress, quite gi to get rid of both. 
Yet it seems to us that if fine bavior were 
innate, it would be displayed naturally at one's 
Own firesi‘ie, since,to use a homely phrase, 
what is bred in the bo will appear tn the 
flesh. Why is it that on® who will permit the 
members of hisown household to wait upan 
themselves, and upon him, too, without dé 
mur, will yet fetch and carry for a stranger 
with @lacrity? It is because ihe one is an ex- 
ception, and the other might become a ruie, 
and this isacase tn which exceptions do not 
prove the rule? Does he tancy that tnese little 
attentions are wasted upon the home circle? 
that the approval or applause of a guest or a 
chance uaintance is more important to his 
welfare than that of hisown kith or kin? Or, 
being already certain of this regard, dues it 
never occur to him that they may not feel so 
sure Of his esteem while he omits al! the little 
elegancies of manner which he readily accords 
to the public? Politeness, like charity, should 
begin at home. M. 8. 


Grains of Gold. 


~ Good character is above all things else. 
Ai grain of prudence is worth a pound of 
cra 


You will never lose by doing a good 
turn. 

Nothirg overcomes passion more than 8 i- 
lence, 

He who has nothing to do has no business 
to live. © 

Want of good sense is the worst of all 
poverty. 

It costs more to avenge wronys than to 
bear them. 

A fine coat may cover a fool, but never 
conceal one. 

A grand safeguard for doing right is to 
hate all that is wrong. 

Specniation is a word that sometimes be- 
gins with its second letter. 

We have little pity for others until we are 
in a situation to claim it ourselves. 

Act well for the moment and you have 
performed a good action for all eternity. 

To know how to listen is great art; it is 
to know how to gain instruction from every 
one. e 

There is a closer connection between 
good sense and good nature than iscommonly 
supposed. 

A wise man may be pinched by poverty; 
but only a fool will let himself be pinched by 
tight shoes. 

If thy conscience smite the once. it is an 
admonition; if it smite thee twice, it is a con- 
dem nation. 

Do not be dogmatic in your assertions, 
arrogating to yourself much consequence in 
your opinions. 

No one can be happy without a friend, 
and no one can know what friends he has un. 
til be is unhappy. 

We learn to climb by keeping our eyes not 
on bills that lie behind, but on the mountains 
that rise before us. 

‘Too late.’’ and ‘no more’ are the 
mournotul sisters, children of a sire whose age 
they never console. 

Order is the sanity of the mind the 
health of the body, the peace of the city, the 
security of the State. 

Some men in the world advance like 
crabs, by their eccentricities—walking con- 
trary to everyone else. 

Canting bigotry and caressing criticism 
are ugually the product of obtuse sensibilities 
and a pusillanimous will. 

There is no saying shocks us 80 much 48 
that which we hear very often, that a man doea, 
not know how to pass bis time. 

Don't despise the sma}! talents; they are 
needed as well asthe greatones A candle is 
sometimes as useful as the sun. 

Maintain dignity without the appearance 
ot pride; manner is something with every- 
body, and everything witn some. 

Be easy of address and courteous in con 
versatiog, and then everybody wili think ita 
pleasure to have dealings with you. 

Inviolable fidelity, good humor, and com- 
placency of temper outlive all the charmsot @ 
fine face, and makes the decay of it invisible. 

A disposition to calumny is too bad a 
thing to be the only bad thing In us; 4 vice of 
that distinction cannot be without a large retl- 
nue. 

There is a great deal of unmapped coun- 
try within us which would have to be taken 
into account in explanation of our gusts and 
storms. 

Any one can drift but it takes prayer, re 
ligious principle, earnestness of parposs, con- 
stant watching to resist the evil of this world 
—to struggle against the tide. 

There is nothing so certain, we take it. as 
that those who are the most alert in discover 
ing the faults of & work of genius, are the 
jeast touched with its beauties. 

Stiff necks are xlways diseased ones and 
trees that are holiow are the most unbending; 
but their inflexibility is the product and proof 
of unsoundness rather than of strength. 

4p all waters there are some fish which 

swim against the stream; and in every 
paattae doe perenne are to be found who de 
light in being opposed to everybody else 

Do not contradict Ip making 4 correc- 
tion say “I beg your pardon, but I bad an im- 
pression tnat f, was soand so.” Be caretul in 
contradicting, as you may be wrong your- 
self . 

The single act of sin, like the solitary 
seed, unfolds itself in ever-brancbing stems of 
wicked ness, which tyrannize over the soul, 
and terrify the drowsy conscience into si- 
lence. ‘ a 

Do not be too lavish of your praise of va- 
rious members of your family when speaking 
to strangers: the persom to whom you are 
speaking may know some fauite that you are 
not aware ot. 

A conscience void of offence is on inesti- 
mable biessing, because it gives a pleasure 
Daas po rancorings of malice can destroy ; it 
is proof against malignity iteelf, and smiles 
upon its Most sanguinary efforts. 
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Wemininitivs. 


Mrs. John J. Astor's carriage is silver- 
mounted and lined with red satin. 
‘an 


When a man calls his wife's maid 
angel,” it's time for the wife to make her fiy. 


If a girl marries a coschman she mast not 
be surprised if ne insists on holding the reins. 


If a man really wants to know of how lit- 
tle importance he is, lethim go with his wife 
to the dressmaker's. 


Fora pretty woman to wear too many 
jewels is as foolish as to put three feet of gilt 
frame to one foot of picture. 


Notwithstanding al] the modern improve. 
ments of husbandry, the matrimonial harvest 
= yh seers with the cradie and thrashed 

y band. 


The highest ambition of a Roman girl is 
to marry & sentimental macaroni! muncher 
and sit with bim on the back stairs of the Co- 
liseum by moonlight. 


Custom comp-ls an Icelander to kiss every 
woman he meets. What surprises him the 
most is the unusual number of old maids that 
are always going the wrong way. 


Wife murder 1s becoming 80 common that 
a woman about to wed should make her hus- 
band sign an agreement, — how many 
years he intends allowing her to live. 


The woman who works in some honora. 
ble way to maintaixr herself loses none of the 
dignity nor refinement of true womanhood, 
afd is much more an ornament to her sex than 
the woman whose days are passed in indo- 
lenoy and indulgence. 


A young wife remonstrated with her hus 
band, a dissipated spendthrift, for his conduct. 
“Love,” said he, **I am like the prodigal son; I 
shall reform by and by.” “I will be like the 
prodigal son, too,” she replied, “for I will arise 
and go to my tather.” 


He thought he had married a spiritualistic 
oung creature with msthetic tastes. The first 
unday she ate three platefuls of dinner and 

two rounds of brown bread. He says it was 
the most enthustastic msthetic taste he ever 
os with since he saw the lions in the circus 
1 


The Duchess of Edinburg is very gra- 
cious tothe Americans she meetsin society, 
and will converse with them for nourd te 
French or German. She rarelv uses English, 
though she speaks it to rfection. Her pre- 
ference for any other language arises, the 
gossips say, from her dislike tor everything 
English. . 
A women who had buried four husbands 
was sadiv contem plating their pictures. ‘' Your 
r father is in neaven, I hope,” she said to 
er I'ttle five-year-old. “Which one, mamma?” 
inquired the littleinnocent. “Why yourown 
own dear father.”” “And are the others al 
burned up?” The mother didn't answer the 
conundrum. 


It is related that a Yankee who had just 
lost his wife was found by a neighbor empty- 
ing a bowl of soup as large as a hand basin. 
“Why, my goodness, Elanthus,”’ said the gos- 
sp, “Is that a)! you care for your wife?’ 
“Wal,” said the Yankee, “I've been crying all 
the mornin’, and after I finish my soup I'll 
cry another spel).”’ 


A noted Texas lawyer who had lately be 
come insane, stood . in chuich and asked a 
Sage lady to come forward and marry him. 

he young lady was so surprised and shocked 
that she tainted. This tis lieved to be the 
first instance on record where a man has es- 
caped matrimony throngh the temporary 
weakness of the other side. 


The wife of a defeated candidate for a 
State office In this State, the day after the siec 
11on prevented her busband with triplets. He 
did not arrive at home until the next day, 
when he was shown his offspring, one at a 
time, until all three had been exhibited,when, 
looking quizzingly down at his wite, aeked: 
“Are the returns all in, M'rian?”’ 


All human hearts have at some time ade 
sire to love and be loved. A loveless life is a 
starved life. Love warms human nature; it 
sets iton fire. Theaffections can receive their 
highest development only in marriage. The 
loves between friends are poorand transient; 
but the love between man and woman in a 
eae marriage is something divine—heaven- 

y- 


There comes a time in a young man 8 ex 
perience when it suddenly dawns upon his 
youthful mind that life is stern and real, and 
thatonly by the severest labor and greatest 
self-denial can ne ho to accumulate even a 
modicum of wea't Then he promptly 
marries a gir! with a wart on her nose and 
goes home to live with her sixty-thousand dol- 
lar parents. 


Fort Wayne Ind. has had a case of ro 
mantic courtship. Becanse the father of Miss 
Mary Harmon onpjected to her marriage with 

oung Calvin Cogwell, young C C me 
nsane and bad to be taken to the State Asy- 
lum. The other night be escaped trom the 
asylum and she from her father's abode. They 
were married, and young Cogwell is once more 
in bis right mina, 


Mre Mary Holbrook, who died in Maasa. 
chusetts a tew dave ago, aged ninety-three 
years, wasa remarkable woman. When sev- 
enty-five years old she began the manufacture 
ot tidies, which tound ready sale in Boston, 
and were #0 much sought for that she was 
obligea toemploy several old ladies to do the 
coarser work while sne filledin the finer parts 
with herown bands. In thi* way, up to ber 
ninetieth year, she netted 96000 from her saies. 


Many of the satirical aspersions cast upon 
old maids tell more tothetr credit than to their 
disadvantage. Is a woman remarkably neat 
in her person, ‘She wiii certainly die an old 
maid" Is she frugal in her expenses, and ex- 
actin her domestic concerns, “She ia ent out 
foran old maid.” And ifshe is kind and hu 
mane to the animals about her, nothing can 
save her from theappellation of “an old maid."’ 
In short, we haveaiwhys found that neatness, 
modesty, economy, ana humanity are the 
never-failing and admitted characteristics of 
an oid maid 


A Wisconsin gir) started through the deep 
snow to walk six miles to a village for provis 
ions, the tamily larder beingempty. Shesoon 
became tired out, besides —a oe way. and 
the cold wasintense. A big Newfoundland 
dog whicb accom panied ber was the means of 
saving her life. She scooped out a holiow in 
the spow, lay down in It, and made the warm 
dog iie on her, shifting bim aboui so as to suc 
cessively cover he co of her body. 
In that way she passed a whole night, and was 
not very severely frost-bitten. “With twoor 


three more dogs,” she says, “I would bave got ’ 


along very comfortably. 
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Milions in it—The Sab-Treasury. 
Parts unknown—On a bald head. 


Now is a good time to lay im your winter's 
cold. 

Fall fashions—Coa] hole covers are worn 
8m coth. 

It's bard to fool castor oi]—that is, it’s 
bard to tate it in. 


The meanest hark of a dog is when he 
barks your shins with his teeth. 


The man who borrows five dollars is 
stil! suffering from the panic of '73 


The monotony of « man s life is generally 
due to the fact be "as ro change. 


Why is a glass of fresh lager like a mad 
dog? Because it troths at the mouth. 

‘Arise, my sole. arise !'’ sang the cruel 
jt as he raised Alfonso the front 

Many 8 man w bo pufie st mountings flight 
of stairs will run up an account with the 
est ease. 

When we look West we tee! that we would 
like to see an Indian fall instead of an Indian 
summer. 


The most universally-known man in the 
world is the man who will sing when he don’t 
know how 


It has been ascertained, afer patient in- 
vestigation, that courcbhips average three tons 
of coal each. 

According to the scriptures ‘‘nothiag was 
madie in vain,’ but a freshiy engaged young 
woman comes near it. 

apple ex- 


Any small who has green 
pertence knows the misery that is brought to 
& party by internal disputes. 


A Hindoostan work on music says that 
“music is the painfully acqutred art of speak- 
ing very loud in a shrill voice.” 


A thorough man of the world is one who 
can shake bands cordially with a friend whom 
he has just blackbaliled ataciub. 


If a hunter will only hunt lozg enough 
he wiil be sure to re his gun over tbe fence 
by the muzzie,and the day he does that he 
quits hunting. 


They say ‘a man is known by his associ- 
ates."" Of course he is; a man can't associate 
with gooste for any length of time without 
their knowing him 


The man who, wishing to know the pro 
nunciation of a word was a‘ vised to consult 
authorities, interviewed the Mayor, three Al- 
dermen and the Sheriff. 


The men who |ast summer lied about the 
number of fish they caught, are now crushing 
the truth to earth with the weight of the rab- 
bits they say they bave shot. 


A French wit says that the gibbet is « 
species of flattery to the human race. Three 
or four persons are hung from time to time 
for the purpose of making the rest believe 
that they are virtuous. 


A man with a very large bald hesd was 
highly complimented on the fact that his 
canut was analogous to Greenland. ‘Why 
#0?" heasked. * use it is & great white 
bare place,”’ was the reply. 


Chinamen are leaving Paradise Nevada. 
under the impression that the devil haa hia 
headquarters there. This natural belief arises 
chiefly from the fact that stolen wood and 
giant powder cartridges go together there. 


A pamphlet is just published which 
broaches the marvellous theory that ‘a man is 
what a woman makes him."’ According to the 
author's dictum we presume tnat when a wife 
makes her husband a pudding, he is a pud- 
ding. 

‘There is nothing like settling down.’’ 
said a retired merchant confidentially to his 
neighbor. “When I "ee up business I set- 
tied down, and found I had quite a comtorm 
able fortune. If I had settied up I shouldn't 
have had a cent.”" 


‘‘How are you to-day ?’’ asked a benevo— 
lent physician of one of his Irish patients at 
the hospital. Faith, doctor,” groaned the poor 
fellow, “I’m that bad that!if anyone was to 
tell me that I was clane dead, I would not be 
surprised at all.” 


An East Saginaw paper alluded to an 
eminent citizen as‘‘a noble old burgher, proud. 
ly loving hia native State ;" which neat little 
com pliment came from the com posttor’s hands 
thus: “A nobby old burgiar, prowling around 
in a naked state.” 


The other day astwo friends were talk. 
ing together in the street, a donkey began to 
bray, and wheeze, and cough in a distressing 
manner. “‘Whata cold that donkey bas!" said 
one of themen. “And, by the way, that puts 
me in mind—how is your cough?” 


There is nothing so charming as the in- 
nocence of children. “Mamma,” said a five. 
———_ the otber day, ‘I wish you wouldn't 
eave me to take caie of babyagain. He was so 
bad 1 had to eat all the sponge cake and two 
jars of raspberry jam to amase him." 


There is nothiag more essentia) in this. 
world than ballast. It is even necessary to the 
— His ethereal fights would someti mes 

come too high were {it not that bis wife occa- 
sionally protrudes her nead through the door 
and announces that the dog is chasing the 
chickens 


‘*Your visits remind me of the growth of 
& succesestul newspaper,” said Uncle Jabez, 
leaning Dis chin on his cane, and glancing at 
Wiitiiam Henry, who was sweet on Angelle. 
“Why sot" inguired William Henry “Well, 
they commenced on a weekly, grew to be s 
a 'ri-weekly, and have now become dally,withb 
a Sanday supplement.” 


Doring the dinner the conversation hap- 
pened to fail upon the household affairs. A 
gentieman said carelessiy, “It is very disa- 
areeable to be obliged to dismiss an old ser- 
vant, Pat stil! I must get rid of my valet?” 
“Why?” “I have been a*king tor a toot-bath 
for the last eight years. He has never thought 
of it, and y [cannot do without one any 
longer.” 





Wauen Minv anv Bopy are Ovt or 
Sorts, with coid extremities, a yellowness in 
the ekin, costiveness, dull headache, and 42 
indispsition to stir about, be sure you are in 
fora Bilious Attack, springing from & more 
er less Disordered Utver. Dr Jayne’s Sanative 
Pills wtil bring tne Liver Ww a bealtny condi. 
Uon, ands y remove al! biliary 
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Dew Publications. 

The Little Red Btocking is the title of a 
charming sod pathetic Christmas story by 
Mrs Jas. F Hibberd,severa! of whose stories 
have appeared in our columns under her 

de plume, Faith Wynne It isa story 
about two ~y loving little children, a 
big sagecious dog Rex. and a dissipated 
father, and h working motber The 
children have their hopes of a visit from 
Banta Kiaua’ in which the little red stocking 
and the big dog es n important part, but 
are instrumenta) in bringing back the erring 
repentant father to join in the Christmas 
joys. It is told ina very plessing simple 
style, well calculated to win the hearts of 
the little readers and make it a welcome «4 
dition to the beet of childrens stories. For 
sale by Porter & Coates. 

Uauder the title of ‘‘Nana’’ Emile Zola 
presents bis «quel t» L Assommoir, and 
although in no way resembling it, it in as 
eqaally realistic and furnishes as powerful 
a denunciation of another phase of society 
It is elaborated with the same care and in 
tensity, and can be regarded as « perfect 
pee oo ofthe manners and life of a class 

lite whose sole object is to be amused 
The translator Mr. John Sterling has ner 
formed his work very carefully Part Ove 
is aprounced by the nnblishers, T B. Peter 
sor & Bros Price, 50 cts. 

Under the title of Shakspeare's Morals, 
Mr. Arthur Gilman baa published through 
Messrs D «id, Mead & Co, a valuable col 
lection of selected passages, the object of 
which is well worthy of the care and ekil! in 
which they bave been compiled. The com 

ilation consists «cf such paseages from 

hakspeare as wil) furnish an illustration of 
that poet's conception of morals The pass 
ages are classified under appropriate head- 
ings, accompanied by quotations of a similar 
character from other writers and brief scrip 
tural reterences. The compilation is ar 
ranged with the artistic excellence, which 
characterizes all of Mr. Gilman's literary 
work, and it will prove a valuable book of 
reference. It i* handsomely bound! and 
printed. Price, $1.50. 

Thomas W. Higginson has published a 
lit'‘le book entitled Short Stories of Americin 
Authors which is a work heartily to be com- 
mended. He discueses the styles of Haw- 
throne, Poe, Thoreau, Howel's Helen Jack 
son acd Henry James, and introduces also 
much personal matter in regard to them 
which will be interesting to the public. The 
sketches are admirably written Published 
by Lee & Shepard, Boston Received trom 
Lippincou & Co. Price 75 cents, 

The fourth volume of Oliver ptic’s Illus 
trated Great Western Beries of books is en 
titled, Going Bouth, or Yachting on the 
Atlantic Coast; it is in its author's well- 
known manner, and contains, of course, 
plenty of incident and adventure of a char 
acter adapted to please every boy's fancy 
The main idea of the story is in describing 
a@ voyage in a yacht from the northern lakes 
down the 8 Liwrence and from there to 
the coast of Fiorida. This work shows that 
Oliver Optic still hel 's bis own as among the 
most popular of writers for youth  F oom 
Lippincott & Co  Publisbed by Lee & 
Shepard. Price, 31 50 

MAGAZINES, 


The contents and ijlaus mations of the J.n 
uary number of Scribner's Magsz vue com 
bine the veua) variety and excellence 
Among the most notable illustrated papers 
is the opening one on The Uuited States 
Life-Saving Service by J Ho Merryman, 
with » variety of erapnic i'lustratioas by M 
J Burns E. P Roe continues his discus 
sion of Success with Smal) Fruits. Another 
notable paper ie Young Artist # Lite in Now 
York Jieserip ive of the Salmagundi Club 
and illustrations by the members of the club 
W.A Rowers Waiter Sairlaw, W. Saber, 
H P. Wolcott F 8S Church, 8 G Me 
Cutcheon W.H. Low, H P. Share, W H. 
Bvelon, Waler Clark, J E Keiley, Geo 
Inness, Jr J Lauber, J S oflariley and 
others The Acadiaus of Louisiana are 
described by R_ L Davids with illustrations 
by Allen R dwood. RK chard Wateon Gilder 
bas a poem entitled A Madonna of Fra Lippo 
Lippi Toomas Wentworth Higginson has 
an interesting sketch of A Rovoluttonary 
Congressman on Horseback Henry W 
Raymond contributes eome extracts from the 
journa] of bis father, Henry J. Raymond. 
Willham C Church has an |!!ustrated paper 
on American Armes and Ammunition. Rich 
ard Henry Stoddard contriduies the poem 
Hymn to the Sea. Julia Wari. Howe bas 
a poem entitied Tre Spiders Lesson and 
Henry Tirreil a poem Cor Cordiim Thirza 
is a short sory by Julia Schayer = Barbour 
T Lathrop contributes the other story enti 
tiled A Personal and Whatcame of it Cuap 
tres XIV., XVII, are given of the seria! 
Grandweeimes and Henry James sto:y Con 
fidence is concluded. Tue editoris! depart 
ments are exceptionally varied and interest 


ing. 
- — 
The Tertares of Securaigia. 
These are being mitigated. and to a large number of 
cases wholly removed by the use of ‘Compound Uxy- 
geu,’’ the new revitalizing sgeut which is now at- 


tracting such wide ettention. Our *'lrealiseon Com- 


pound Urygea’’ sent free. Drs. Stagkay & PaLex, 
1113 Girard Btrest, Palladeiphia, Pa. 








THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Dews Wotes. 


General Hooker left a fortune of $300 000 


P erre Lorillard’s horses won over $26 000 
in Enogiand. 


Nipa Valley, Cal, 
gallons of wine this fail. 

Meigs eonnty, Tenn, will ship this year 
nearly 80000 bushels of peas. 

The choiera ia playing havoc with fatten: 
ing hogs In KR mane county, Tenn 

. Colored people in Georma own property 

of an fegregate value of §) 1*f dye 

A #10000 greenback was paid into the 
Alabama S'ate Treasury last week. ~ 


New Ovleans isto bave a Municipal) Gas 
Light Company run by New York capitalists. 


A man has just died in the Maine S'ate 
Pii-on who was sent there forty-five years 
ago. 

Three hundred thoreand Mohammedan 
pilvrime worship in the K .aba of Meccaevery 
year. 

Of the 659 convicts in the Tennessee 
Io nitentlary, there is not one sick in the bos- 
pital. 

A fugitive murderer in Kontucky was 
pursued, captured,.and taken to jail by bis 
own fatber 


Three hundred and eighteen marriage ji 
censes be ve been issued in Knoxville, Benn., 
during i879 


The deepest mineon the Pacific slope, or 
In Amertea, is the Bele*er, which bas attained 
a vertical depth of 3600 feet, 


It ia estimated that one hundred million 
feetof logs will be cuton the Penobscot wa 
ters durtug the coming wituter. 


Sealing a kiss costs $20 st Hanley, Eng- 
land, Stolen pleasures are generally sweet, 
and in this case they are certatniv dear. 


Emperor William, theush 82 years of 
age, is #till passionately fon of the chase and 
is Out hunting whenever be finds it possible. 


At the place of the Prince of Wales at 
Sandringbam the keepers always give a rab 
bit to whomsoOever asks for it, but poaching ts 
not permitted, 


Baring Gould ssys that literary women in 
Germany have never been treated with fair- 
nes*,and that by common consent they have 
been hunted down, 


An English physician reports many in 
stances within his expertence where the box 
ing of children's ears by parents and teachers 
has resulted in deatness. 


Olive Logan says the new Q icen of Spain 
fen real bread and-butter Mites, as depicted by 
Byron, but her mother, the E npress of Aus- 
tria ina womunoft great beaguly. 


The Ameer of Atghanistan has a consid- 
erable founda’ ton of education He possesses 
a very fatr acquaintance with European and 
Asintie geographv.and makes shrewd remarks 
on Kosstan and Persfan politics. 


Ireland has a peer in the person of Vis- 
coant Taaffe, wholes an Austrian subject and 
eount, and always resides in Anstria;: and 
Seotinnd bas # peer in the person of Lora 
FPalvfax, who ts an American citizen and al- 
wavs restiesa in Amertea 


The Empress of Rossia whois spending the 
Winter at Cannes, France, is not progréssing 
favorably She is snoilering from amentia, a 
walady often engendered by the bot-bouse at- 
mosphere of Russian dwellings between the 
months of October and April. 


In the village of Piscinola, near N wplea a 
dispute between Lwo peasants as to theowrer- 
ship of a plece of land has led toa regular 
battle between thetr familites. Both peasants 
were killed, the clatmant's father and two wo- 
men of Nis hovseholid being wounded, 


Miss Kate Field brought trom Stratford a 
“lip of Shakspeare’s mulberry tree, which she 
has presented tothe New York Central Park 
Commisstoners. It ts tobe kept in a green 
house until! April, and then planted with 


produced 1 


proper ceremony—probably upon the post's / 


birthday 

So matter what your feel'tngs or allment Is, Hop 
Bitters will do you gowd, Prove it. 

C lored diamonds are coming into vogue 
agomldeal for fancy ornaments two or three 
hues being mounted logetber—a dark-brown 
(Mamnond, for instance, being set tn artoxg 
with white dlamonids, rubies, and emeralds 
and anotherring ehowitng two salmon colored 
Mamonds set in sinall white ones. Sie ve 
buttons are being replaced by the old fash- 
foned sleeve links. 

Five hundred dolleand a hundred thon- 
sand tlustratied adivertieing caro’ ire now on 
exnibition tn one of the iaryvest private rest 
deuces tu Buffalo for the bencft of the Crar- 
ity Organization Society. It ts a novel tdea 
mosteffectively and artistically carrie! out 
The dolla all bave names A doll’s party, a 
chtliren'’s bail, and & subserip'ion ball are 
among the features of A Most unique talr, ta 
which the leaters of Boffalo soctety bave 
manifested great Interest. 

I ~ 
A Gentile *timaias 
Is tmparted fo the &td ,evs and b aider by Hostetter's 
Bitters which Is most useful tu overcomtug torpid''y 
of those orgs § Besides tufusiog nu ore activity Into 
them, this excelent toule endows them with addl- 
tlonal vigor and eca'ies them better toandergo the 
wearand tear of the (ischarging function Imposed 
upon them by nature. Moreover as they are the chan- 
nel for the escape of cerisin tmportties from the blood, 
{t Increases their usefulness by strengthening and 
healthfuily stimulating them. In certain morbid con- 
ditions of these important organs, they fall into a slug- 
gish state, which is the usual precursor of disease 
What then can be of greater service than a medicine 


which trpels them to greater activity When slothful* | 


So maladies are more perilous than than those which 
affect the Kidneys, and a@ medicine Which averts the 
perii should be b'ghiy esteemed 
seasennesttetenemes 
Bhat They Say. 

Rev. J. FE Rankin, tb bb of Washington D C., 
certifies of Warner's Safe Kiiney and Liver Cure: 
“Ide not doubt hat it has great virtue "' Rew CLA, 
Harvey. 1). 1)., Secretary of Howard U civers ty, cer- 
tifles that for Br g”t's disease *-n» other remedy can 
be helc for one moment tn compartse with this. . gE. 
W.. Ne@, of Detrott, Mich., certifies that it complet+- 
ly cured "im of avery serious chronic liver complaint 
J. H. Sherlock. of Rochester. N.Y . 


. Greds of other testimonials. 





700 000 


certifies that it 
cure him of Hright’s disease of severa! years’ stand. , 
ing. and th st he Gelleves it fo be the most valuable | 
remedy ever discovered. Thése are samples of hun- 





| SQWNATSHES 


Consumption Cured. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had 
placed in bis bands by an East India missionary the 
fotmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure for Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung A ffections, 
aleo a positive aud radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints, after having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ip thousands of cases, has 
felt it bis duty to make f€ known to bis suffering fel- 
lows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 


» human suffering, I wil! send free of charge to all who 


desire it, this recipe in Germon, French, or English, 

with full directions for preparing and using. Sent by 

mail by addressicg with stamp, naming this paper, 

W W. SHERAR 149 Powers’ Biock, Kochester, N.Y. 
- TT — 

A CaRD.—TO aii who are suffering from the 
errors and indiscretions of youth, nervous 
weakness, early decay, loss of vitality, &c., I 
will send a recipe that will cure you, FREE or 
Cuarnex. This great remedy was discovered 
by a missionary in South America. Senda 
self-addressed envelope tothe Rav. Jossra T. 
Inman, Station D, New York Otly. 

I -_ 

Rarclay & (o., Who advertise ‘*Redmond, the Out- 
la‘ and North Carolina Moonshiner,’* are oue of the 
oldestand most reliable houses in this citv. What 
they announce has always the merits of Interest a'.d 
value to recommend it. For those desiring to read a 
strictly true and authentic narrative of the celebrated 
character known throughout the South as the Amert- 
cap Robin Hood, we can commend this work. See ad 
Vertisement. 

= ne 
OFFicgs or THE LEDGER, 
New YorxkK, December 2, 1879 

This ts to certify 7... I have used a lotion known as 
* Sapanule,** and find 't to be an excellent article for 
allayiog tufleumation --KoneRT BONNER, 

ES + eae 

Why do Hop Bitters cure so much? Because they 
give good digestion, rich blood and heaitby action of 
all the organs, 

——— 

Tape Worm removed by Dr KUNKEL, 259 VN, 9th St. 

Phila .Pa Din, seat &stomach Worms (Advice free.) 


HEALTHIS WEALTH 


Health o: Body is Wealth of Mind. ° 
RADWAY’S 


SARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT. 


Pure blood makes sound flesh, strong © ~e and a 
clear skin. If you Would have your fle « arm, your 
bones sound, without caries and your complexion 
fair, use KADWAY'S SARSAPARILLIAN RE- 
SOLVENT 

A tla composed of ingredients of extrsord'!pary 
medical properties essential to purify. heal, repair,and 
invigorate the broken-down and wasted body--QUICK, 
Pi FASANT, SAFE and PERMANENT u its treat- 
ment and cure. 

No matter by what name the complaint may be de- 
signated, whetherit be scrofula Consumption, Syph- 
lis Ulcers. Sores, Tumors, Boils, Frysipelas, or ~alt 
Rheum, Diseases of the Lungs, Kidneys. Bladder, 
Womb, Skin, Liver, Stomach, or Bowels, efther 
chronte or constitutional, the virus of the disease is 
in the BLOOD which supplies the waste, and builds 
and repairs these organs and wasted tissues of the 
system, ‘if the blood {s unhealthy, the process of re- 
pair must be unsound 

THESARSAPARILLIAN RESOLVENT not only 
is acompeusating remedy, but secures the harmont- 
ous action of each of the organs It establishes 
throughout the entire system functional harmony,and 
supplies the blood vessels with a pure and healthy cur- 
reut of new life. ‘The skin, after a few days’ use of 
the Sarsapariilian, becomes clear and beautiful 
Pimples ie otebes, Black Spots, and Skin Eruptions 
are removed; Sores and Ulcers soon cured. Persons 
suffering from Serofula, Eruptive Diseases of the 
Eyes, Mouth. Fars, | e@s, Threat, and Glands, that 
have accumulated and spread, either from uncured 
diseaces or mercury, or from the use of Corrosive sub- 
litmate, may rely upon a cure if the Sarsapar!iiian is 
continued 4 sufficient time to make its tmpressien op 
the system. PRICE $1 PER BOTTLE. 


HR. FR. TR. 


RADWAY'S. READY RELIEF, 


CHEF CHEAPFST AND BEST MEDICINE FOR 
FAMILY USE IS THF WORLD, 


ONE 50 CENT BOTTLE 


WILI cree VORE COMPLAINTS ASD PRE- 
VEN PHF SYS'*EM AGAINST SI'DDEN aT- 
TACKS OF er LbEMICS AND CONTAGIOUS DIs- 
FASES THA ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS EX- 
PENDFD FOR OTH*R MEDICINES OR MEDI- 
Cal, ATIFNDANCE 

TéF MOMENT RADWAY'S REFADY RELIEF 


IS APPLIED FATFEFRNALLY—OR TAKEN INTER- 


NALLY, ACOCORDISG TO DIRECTIONS — 
Seiad. FROM WHATEVER CAUSE, CEASES TO 
iu all cases Where patn or discomfort ts experienced, 


or if seiged with influenza. Diphtheria, Sore Throat, 
Mumps, Kad Coughs, Hoarseness, Btlious Colic, In: 
fammation of the Bowels, Stomach, Lungs, 
Aver, Kidneys, or with Croup, Quinsy, Fever and 
Ague. or with Neuraigta Mendise he, Tie Doloreux, 
Toothache, Faracre, or with Lum bago, Pain in tne 
Back or Kbeumatiem, or with Diarrhea. Cholera 
Morbus, or Dysentery. or with Burns, Scalds, or 
Bru)ses, or with Strains, Cram es sasms, the ap- 
pheation of RADWAY'S REA wR LFF will cure 
yous ifthe worst of these comelntnts: in a few bours, 


RADWAY’S REGU- 
LATING PILLS. 


Verfectly tasteless, elegantly coated, for the cure of 
ail disorders of the stomach, liver, bowels, Kidneys, 
biacider, nervous diseases, headache. constipation cos- 
tiveness, Indigestion, azspepeia, billousness, bilious 
tever inflammation of © bowels, pi andall de- 
raugements of the internal viscera gt to 
efac’ a positive cure. 

PRICE “CENTS PER BOX. 
DRUGGISTS. 


DR. RADWAY & OO. 


32 Warres Street, New York. 


NERVOUS DEBILITY 


tal Weakness Pros. 
RE tration Thi A By 


HUMPHE is radically 
and promptly c tt 
Been tn use 3) years, 

—is the most eucedss, 


fulremedy known. | 
large vial of powder for ie 


“ak mot Catalog es eetre panier uth 


Dr. 


SOLD BY ALL 








Cheapest in the 
Addren CUULTER & GOs Chane 


December 27, 1878 





ARTHOR' HOME MAGAZINE, 


Taking literary rank with the vest periodicals of the 
day, it claims to be, in its peculiar characteristics and 
varied Depsrtmwents,‘more thoroughly identified witn 
the people than any other magazine of ita class, going 
into their homes, not only as s power for good, but as 
a pleasant companion and friend. 


ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 


unt rthor® 8 is a live Magazine, always keeping up with 
e ines 

Its ssrial and shorter stories are from the pens of 
some of the best writers in the countr . 

Its literature is pureand elevating and ig never con- 
tains a line or word offe: sive to good tast 

Its Lilustrations of Fashion sre cal, and give 
help and not typ ‘and disgust, os ae who 
wish to know the new and prevailing styles. 


WHAT THE PRESS SAYS. 


The best month magesine published in America. — 
News, Clinton, Mich 

Arthur's Home Magasine is one of the best that 
reaches this office.—Free Press, nd fled 

Bright and eqerttias as i, ana fi) UL ~ Sy 2 
thing to make it a welcome t, Paw 
"TF ce ches ine that is 1 

you want a magazine tha’ B every 

model, beth in appearance and matter. _— for 
arthur’s Home Magazine.-~Home Mon 
# There are always daintily illustrated write les. 
the most sens bie fashion p to be found, CV eoniy 
Aurora, Cieveland, Ohio, 


REDUCED RATES FOR 1880. 





Copy, one year, - - - - - - #2 00 
© opi es, - - - - - - - 88 
3 nied - - - - - - - 5.00 
4 it) ** Pn 2 e e e e e a 0o 
s a and one to club-getter, - 12 00 


BUTTERICK'S PATTERNS in every number, 
SPECIMEN NUMBER, 10 CENTS. 


T. 8. ARTHUR & SON, 
227 South Bixth 8t., Philadelphia, Pa. 


RB. DOLLARD, 
513 
CHESTNUT 8T., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Premier Artist 


IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VENTIL- 
ATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND TOUPEES. . 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with 8 
Tou and Bcalpe 
oo wohes ‘ 


N rhe ee IT the 
0. 1. e ro , 
head. No.1.From f@rehead back 

No.2 From forehead over a agbald. 

the head to neck No.2 Over forehead as 
No.2. From ear to ear over far as required 

the top. No. 3 Overthe crown of 
No.4 From ear to ear. the bead. 

round the forehead 


He has Livers ready for sale . 
Gents’ Wigs. sone, ace Wigs, 
Frizettes, Braids, Curls, beautifully manufac- 
tured, and as cheap as apy *establishment in the Un- 
ion. Letters from any part of the world will receive 
attention. 
eee eatenenmne for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentieman’s 

air. 


PATENTS. 


In connection with the bliieation of the SCIEN- 
TIFIC AMERICAN, we continue to act as Solicitors tor 
Patents, Caveats, Copyri hts. Labels, etc., for the 
United States, ( eaeda, Cuba, Fngiand, France, Ger- 
many, ete’ We have had THIRTY-FIVE YEARS EX- 
PERIENCE. 

Patents obtained aon h us are noticed in the ScI- 
ENTIFIC AMERICAN, is large and splendid i)lus- 
trated weckiy paper, 43. 20 a year, shows the 
of science, is very interesting, and bas; an enormeus 
circulation, 

Can [ obtain a Patent? The quickest and best way 
to obtain a satisfactory answer, without expense. is to 
write to us (Munn & Uo,), describing the invention, 
with asmall sketch. All we need is 4 {+ the idea. 
We will immediately answer, and becessary 
instructions For this advice we ma 2 no charge. We 
also send free our Hand Book abort the Patent 
Laws, Patents, Caveats, Trade Marke, | their costs and 
how procured, with hints for advances on 
inventions Address MUNN On Pu lisbers of the 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN, 37 Pare Row, New York. 


D RY.GOODS & OUTF 

GOODS MAILED 

& To every State and Territo 

has ordered, and even then, 

aes expected, exchanged or the 
Poamoney refunded. 

tor samples or prices speci 

fapon postal card what is desi ° 

r and address, 
Mail Department for Samples and Supplies, 
= Grand Depot, Philadelphia. 


JOHN. WANAMAKER 
PLEASE STATE THE PAPER YOU SAW I 
ring pate ety Se ease 
peg od co benmee Iw Ra TWO ° 
TLE FREE. together with a VALUABLE TRI TREAT. 


1S on this disease. to any sufferer gi 


press ard 2 U. address. 
Dr. T. A. SLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t., New Yor™ — 


Dr, Seymour, Graduate of Medicine 
and Phar Deve ie poe ST N. we om, 5 Thirteenth 
Ris. ila. 


and Brown absolute 
Grinaly Diseeees 





lendid Stock of 
Half 
































cure in Scrofuls * syphilitic and U 


> Cogere, Flee, Nervous ervous Debility and 
oS Cas etc. No Advice free. 





TRUTH IS BELCHT XS 





BIG P AY ks to sell ree Stamp, 


ypovabte type, © c. E. laylor &(0., 
Cleve and and. 


a0 ) Floral, Mott New Styl Japanese se Gold 


Chromo CA [jak eae . 5.5. Peer 
Na saa, N.Y. — 


Pinafore. Ch a. in care," 
5 et wiker' cart Jncheding over  epmple ro ets. n 
cts. Mectrcur CaRD . 


Ww Sruih Saeswes to take general State A gen- 
cles. Satary aad References 
required, Tmicmru Mp'@ Uo 116 <Chicage 
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CUBES BY ABSURPTIOS.—Toe well- 
known medicinal prorerties of Glycerine, of which 
‘SA PANULE"? is largely composed, is an assurance 
to the publi of the wonderful curative powers of this 
celebrated Lotion for ali Nervous, Inflammatory and 
Skin Diseases. Rheumatism, Neuraigia, Lame Back, 
Headsche, Bruises, Sprains, Burns or Scaids, Chil- 
biains, Bunions, Piles, &c., yield at once to iss sooth- 
ing ioflaence, and are permanently cured. Salt 
Rheum, Erysipelas, Humors, Chapped Hands, Rough- 
ness, and ail diseases of the Skin are quickly and posi- 
tivety cured. Used in sponge or foot baths removes 
all pain or soreness of bedy, limbs and feet. Sold by 
all druggists. Satisfaction guaranieed or money re- 
funded Send for illuminated circular and cards. 
Samuel Gerry & Co., Proprietors. Office 237 Broad- 
way, N.Y. Lasell, Marsh & Gardiner, Wholesale 


Agents, N.Y. 


GIVEN AWAY! 


Upon receipt “Poy $0 c oe Se. or %e. 
stamps) We will se ted ireclas a Ome for "One 
V ear, and w every subscriber we will AA TOE, ang one of 
the following useful aad valuable ag &@ handsome imita- 
tion tysela Leather Po Cok, made of fine 
» lish ather, = } ara i Fy steel clasp and four 

yn ml afine 2- Blade n - 
et Knife, diades of fine cast steel, ote eo Nandic Socks 
ofelegant Mickel Sliver Pracelets. encraved in gold 
in beautiful design, warranted not to tarnish or wear out; or the 
magnificent stone engraving of * The Lord's Pray er’ 
an elaborate and beautiful work of art, size 72x28 inc oy The 
Fireside at Home is & mammoth 8-page, 40-column, JUustrated 
Literary and Family Journal, size of N. Y. Ledger, filled wit 
charming stories, sketches, poems, useful knowledge, etc., etc. 4 
is published monthly, and contains as mueh reading matter, reg 





of as good quality, as any @2.00 or $3.00 magazine publishe 
This isa COrand £pecial Offer 0 introduce the par 
intoevers home, Brery subscriber guaranterd double value of 
money sent, and money refunded tf not perfectly satishied. - 
dress, ¥. M. LUPTOR, Publisher, 27 Park Piace. Kew ¥ 


WT YOU To 


WE WA N send for the beat and chea 


est Literary Paper ever pu 
isted, for 3 months on trial, feeling sure at the en@bf that time you 
anpot do without it, and as an inducemeut for you to do so, we are 
now making the most liberal ofer ever made by a reliable and old- 
established business firm. Upon receipt of 14 B-eem tage stamps 
vewillsead The Cricket on the Hearth 4 months on 
trial, and @ pair of eiegau. aud serviceable Silver Piated 
Tabiespoons sione worth n arly aouble the amount asked, 
These spoons are nut brass washed wit oy silver, but are of a fine 
juality Of white metal be avils piat ed with pure silver. They are 
cuarapteed Aret-class, and are just what is needed br every family 
" ounury. Toe CRICKET is an old-estabi ished and popular 
ry paper of 16 pages (size of Harper's Weekly), filled with 
nile Cont tinued and Short Stories, Skesches, Poems, etc., and 
the moat charming paper for the home circle published, This 
Great Offer is made to introduce itinto every Rome in the United 
Staves. Don't mise this chance! Write now!’ Address 


BOURE & WILSON, Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York, 

















Ci h ‘old Ci - 

P io ‘ Gousha, Colds, Consume 

pe cians Taken by Thous- 

SOLD FVERY HERE 

Parties having LAND CLAIMS or LANDS 
Inthe U.S. 


THE | ALLEN’S 
GREAT | Lung Balsam! 
and Lung Affections. Eu 
dorseu by tue Press and 
CON SUMP TION. 
United States. 
pay tg ey Send A Particulars, Synop- 


J. WISE NORTON, 


P.O. Box 1879. , Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Best DOU BLE-BARRELED 
4 — te 'n the world for the 
Warran 





nted genuine 
oman (+ UN ee ‘wist) with Flask. Belt. Bo: 
e@Wads, Box ‘aps and @ 
Punch. Also our celebrated Kentucky Kifie for A} 
warranted or no sale. send for Iliustrated 
and Price Lists to 
JAMES BOWN & 805, 


Enterprise Gun Works, 
136 & 138 Wood *t , 
EsTaBLISaED, 1848, Pittsburgh. Pa. 


JAMES H. BUNN, 

Wall Paper & Window Shade 
Depot, 
TWENTY-SECOND ANDCHESTNUT 8Ts3., 
PHILADELPHIA 


N, B.—Orders by Mall aud Decorative Wors 
promptly omemee to, in puresa, 


CvRED PROM erur AND 
PERMANENTLY. I send a 
bottle of my celebrated remety. 
with a valuable treatise on this 
d sease, free to all sufferers who 
send = their P.O and F xpress 
adare Dr H ROOF, 
“8 Pear! Street. New Yor®. 


Photographic , Apparatus scents, 





SO cents, 


(‘8 80 simpie that any boy or giri can pho h per- 
fectly atonce) contains all the necessary 


pria ON ves, albumen paper, <irections, 
ete, ETH Bubs. & OO.,726 4 sixth St. New \ork. 





ANY GEN Or lady that sends us their 
address will rece.ve some- 
— Pree ly PE inat may 

prove the stepping-stone to a lite ofe success isespecial! 


adapted. those who have reached the . of tbe hill. 
Address M. YOUNG, 173 Greenwich st, New York. 


Present.—The New Floral Autograp® 
yt — ww t-boun’, Se pane, with handsome en 
ae of Pires &c. all lSe 
teven ( oe 


Auten wantes. rolls ac. -all 1 & pated, 
$10 $10 


“vested in Wall st Pe ~ makes 
Address BAXTER 2 OO) Bae Beakers. 7 ail 


yee Ka month Book sent 
Pertumed Cards. Gold- Motte, snownake. Lace 
Sythe ete... with name ic. P. M. J ct 

















PURPOSE OF INTRODUCTION ONLY. 


of every possible redaction. 
manufacture 


RIFLES « $4.50» 


Iu placing t 


of active manu acture for over one sear. 


like Sewing Machines and Pianos, have «iwa 


pistol grip. Rocky Mount a Muzzle 


boredandclumsy. Itisa b 
and EFFECTIVE et bots short and Lent distance * 


boxed. and when cas) accompanies order, will ss FRE! 
of the Pennsylvania Rail Road, fad within one 
roome and examine the CHICHESTER RI 


Bi Meatgemery Street, 


tAN N w REPEATER, maine 
It ca be leaded in fifteen secon ts, ant ¢ very sot diechar ed ia tea Sevonds 
one ie shot and tiorouchly tested before leaving the factory Every 


CHICHESTER at mid rence, that cannot be beaten. Each ene ta pec! ked @ ~arat 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 





THE N NEW SEVEN-SHOT REPEATING RIFLE, 


62” NA erer tire Ei fea weet te any one atireee. oe 
# hifle O the market, at @ price far below that of other similar Gret-clase firearms, we give the RETAIL FURCHASER the benefit 
We allow no agents commission, and make bo discount to the trade. at present prices. 
bat it w. Lensure a sale in every town In the U. 8, the resaltof which would take years of advertising and pushing to obtain at reculer prices, The offer of 
| a good ONLY ninety days from January las, 1589, a ler that they w 
material and w.< hal not beem placed months ago, befure the great rise in metals end labor, we coull not make te CHICHESTER at near its pr 
The Patents which cover them being d.tet March 2 (), f 71, May 27.8,1897% CHICHESTER RIFLES are WAL KAD Ti Dand OUATANILLD 
to be made of as fine materi:! and in att oroagh 4 manner in erery reapect orany Arc-arm én the World, Every 
spailan eonsrmous gree to the mana‘’acturers; the actaal coat 


t. cas@harc‘ened hammer and tri-ter, anil tie heat of steel locks 








A BREECH-LOADIN G REPEATING RIFLE for $4. 60. ‘The “CHICHESTER.” 


sf | 


' 


THE CHICHESTER. sricth it iaoit Puck 160 Tc 





‘The price we ocr (xe CMECMES TATA at barely covers the cont of 
HICHEOTER 


| be seid through the trade only, and at a rreatly increased price, and, ta t t,1{ all our coms carte tut 
Meettcott, Tory have been In course 


ia made by spe ial 0d exp nsive macuinery.antian ve y!or aiots, Firearms, 
tne but 6 emali part of the selling price. The CHIZHCSTER w trevertee li 
toe and only fer « ii’ Hed § om ‘ bnew tuiste Le 


at the immense profit asked by the manu acturere of o: «r fire-erma, bat on'y for the pu pases of intredectios will t be sold at ta° present pr 

in the end the most effective and ches «st way to int olace any meritorioas article We GUARANTEE the CHICHESTE to be equal in MATERIAL and WU. K UANEL.” te any hole 

the World, The best only is weed. The barrel ia» TLL t Jed ia the most careful manner. The trimmings & e all nicket-p'ate Liack Walnut Stork and very han! some! y € +.caed | ard rubber 
ME AM EN BEL UEP {t ct thie te ne old-fashioned pa ft cert tarmy gun, big 


rerular Metallic (artrid cea, which are soldeverywhere, FIT jES SEVEN TIMES with one banint. and ie vey ACCUUAIR 


ten m nutes sa | 


weed af o single @ ot) Self desired. Every 

one fo womered ands WARRANT & giver for poh rm we ane yb We have targr’s mate with Ue 
ty te Fe ngh-—~" with cleaning rod, c., and sent to any address on receipt of price, We wi! get 

We connut of course ecad! © mail. 


rates from | .@ Ex; ress Companics ang can guarantees that the Expresa @harcee we | nets » over 58 or TS cents to most arte of the cougiry. 
WE WILL SEND (Mii April ty NE'CHICHCSTCR SVC! ‘ ‘SHOT REPEATING Ri LE a@ descrited above, to any address for & 8.°°O, carefully 
= of lon Te Of1-e of the Clik Ae eos RIFLE (>. te ta Jerecy City, N. J... near termines 


wm New Ve —s = tf you heave acquaintances tp New York or vicinity, ask them to step into vwr salem 


)taoort range, ant read testimonials reeetved from well-tnown eportemen, 


te made with tiem at za 
We refer to the Banks end A -T b ow York and Jerseye! Make all Cyecke and Money Oriers parable to CINCHESTER KITLE CO., W. NM. PITOMETT, Treasurer, 
Jerecy City, New Jersey, U. 8. A. Gam Simple ord ors from Poort Trade, and Foret oe Crrperpondence elicited, 
We appoint no agente in the United states, but w li give end protect eerariva In 


ion Countries 





PERMANENTLY CURES i 


KIDNEY DISEASES, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
Constipation and Piles. 


DR. T°. Ul. CLARK, South Here, Vt., saya, 
“Incu -- of | ~NLY TROUSLES it has 
acted i. « - It hascuged many very 
sat +O. ius and hus pever failed te 
act eficd 

NELSON 7 UP OTWTLD, of St. ATbana, Vt., 
asaya, i «va'tnue. Allicr alxteen 
yeurs of .ore. g from Les and Ces- 
tivenes It corn). ..iy cured me.” 

C. & HOGA ON, ef Tcrkshire, says, “one 


packace husdone won.ers for me in come 
pletely curing a severe Liver and Kidaey 


Complaint.” 
IT HAS ? ¢ 

WPOWER. gat at 

BECAUSE IT ACTS ON THE 
LIVER, THEGBOW: LS AND KID- 
NEYS AT TUE SAME TIIlt. 

Because it cleanses the system of § 
the polsonous humors that dcveicrve 
In Kidney and Urinary diseases, Gil- 
lousness, Jaundice, Const!pation, 
Piics, or in Rheumatism, Neuraigia 
and Fomaie disorders. 


KIDNEY-WORT is adry verctable com- 
pound and can be sent by mal) pre peli. 


TRy iT Now :! 
Bay it at the Druggiat~ Price, $1.00. 


WELLS, BICHASDSOW & Co., Proprietors, 
Burlington, Va ° 








BITTERS 


In eliminating the impurities of the blood, the 
- + iral and necessary result is the cure of Sereé 
and ther Skin Ere & Disenses 

ine uding Caneers, Uleers, and other sores 

It is the best Bleed Purifier, 4nd «timo- 
lates every function to more hea/thfui action, 
and thus a benefit in all diseases 

Dyspepsia, Weakness of the Stomach, 
Comatipation., Dizziness, Generali Debil- 
ity, etc., s2e cured by the Safe Bitters. It is 
unequaled as an Appetizerand Reguiar Tonic. 

It is a medicine which should be in every 
family, and which, wherever used, will save 


ayment of many doctors’ bills 
° Botties of two sizes; prices 50 cemta and §1. 


pax” WARNER'S 
Safe Remedies are 
piace tts sold by Druggists 
c & Dealers in Med- 
yA icine everywhere. 


sae W, H. Warner & Co., 


Proprietors, 
Reap! 


ROCHESTER, ¥. Y. 

Bw Send for Pamphict 
Hold wholesale in Philadeiphia bp JUHNSTUN, 
HOL! OW4Y 8 ©O.. and SMITH, KLIS E 4°‘. 


and Testimonials 
ASE We ENTS! R a AD y HES! 


hn nad ex penmare, oT allow 
mission, to «ell ate new and a ~~ 
Pree. 


~—— Ww x men whal we my. 
& CO., 





















SAFE. Livef 
KiDNE! cuRE 










ven ventless. 
Address 


ORGAN BEATTY FI 
Bw UBusrs Stops, B eet Golden Tongue Reews., 
K nce Sweils, Walnut (ase. warnt d @ rears. Stool & Book 


Kew Pianos, 6143 \» ,S2Ss. er \« #+pep-recet F ree. 





1S apie Set Seas & Ca Qtasee BT: 





Address Danie! F. Beatty, Washington, ¥«w Jersey. 

















and 





Bray, Lieutenant of ie Redmond Band, attempts Miss Austin’s honor, , and < 


Bray, der § 


shot dead by his Chieftain. 


Lieutenant pon RedDmond's Bande, madt einen Rerfuth au’ Fraulein 
und wird von bem Hauptmann erfdorien. 
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FASHION NOTES. 





OW that Winter has set in, and friendly 
gatherings of a)) kinds are taking place 
beth im town and country, a few 
words on the subject of what to wear 

are certain to be acceptable. Never was there 
greater liberty im dress than at the present 
day. A lady may select any particular fashion 
that she thinks suite her, and adopt it as her 
particular style. Many go in for extreme sim- 
plicity, while others dazzie their friends bv 
the costliness of (heir materials and the rich- 
ness of the trimmings. Some wear soft shades 
of color dear to artists’ eyes, while others ap- 
pear in startling combinations and bright 
tints that a few years ago would have aston- 
tehed, and been regarded as outre. Satin is 
stilla very favorite material, and is mixed 
with plain and striped velvet, brocades ot all 
kinds, and soft musiin or gauze. Biack is al- 
ways becoming, and now it is trimmed with a 
quantity of red. Pale colors are siowly giv- 
ing way to deeper shades, but white and 
cream still maintain their popularity. For 
young ladies Indian muslin and a new gort of 
delicate silk muslin are worn, draped ovtr 
batiste, silk, and satin, mach trimmed with 
lace ; the bodices of such skirts will be either 
a casaquin of striped silk or satin, or some 
other rich material; or a woven silk tight-fit- 
ting jersey. Some of the casaquins are worn 
high to the throat and long to the wrists, with 
ruches and roffies of lace; but the corsage or 
cuirass veronese, which bas been described in 
a former number, is cut square in front, and 
has sleeves of some thin material, or lace, 
ng the skirt. They lace up the back, 

it fits closely to the figure. These in silk 

are to be seen in colors, as well as in cream 
and white, and have the effect of a perfectly 
fitting long basque bodice. A broad scarf 
passing round the bips and gracefully ar- 
ranged at the back is generally worn; but 
sometimes a long tunic, finishing with ful- 
nese at the back, and long ncwuds of loops and 
ends, failing low on the train, are substituted. 
A biack silk culrassis worn with satin and 
gauze skirts; and, if the sleeves are not quite 
short on the shoulder, they are of gauze or 
satin. Ata recent ball two costumes attracted 
a good ‘eal of attention, and are worthy of 
note. One had a skirt of white tulle over 
satin, wimmed with clusters of gold wheat 
and thisties arranged in loops of satin ; the 
bodice was of spun silk with gold threads in- 
troduced in the weaving; it was cut square, 
had very short sleeves,and an immense clus- 
ter of wheat and tbhisties on the left side; the 
guimpe was of tulle, edged with gold thread ; 
a wide scarf of gold-threaded tulle was ar- 
ranged across the front of the skirt where the 
bodice ended, and was looped at the back with 
aciluster of wheat and thisties falling low on 
toe train. The other tollette was somewhat 
similar, with the exception of the threads 
being silver; the tunic was embroidered in 
silver, draped with large single roses of deep 
red tied with silver cord and tassels; the 
sleeves reached the elbow, and were made of 
embroidered net. A costume in black, pro- 
fusely trimmed with jet, with clusters of sun- 
flowers, was arranged in the same style. 
When the brocaded and fancy casaquins are 
worn, some of the materia] is introduced on 
the skirt, and sleeves usnally match the skirt. 
These jackets take various forme. Some are 
tight-fitting basques, others are coats with 
long, slender lappels extending down the 
sides of the train, and holding the drapery at 
the back in position; others are cut away 
from the front, an« terminate at the back in 
narrow coai-tails. Whatever shape these 
jackets are, and whether made of velvet 
or satin, they may be turned to account in a 
multitude of ways by those who go much into 
society, for they can be worn over both white 
and colored skirts. Bodices of Kastern-look- 
ing materials, with gold interm!xed, are much 
woras just now, with skirts of satin, silk, or 
gauze. The trimming is sometimes of gold 
and colored beads, and occasionally the tunic 
has loops of small threaded beads fastened al) 
over it, while the bodice is trimmed to ‘match. 
Some of the bodices are pointed back and 
front, others have long coat tails, which are 
turned over, lined with a color, and lost in the 
folds of the skirt atthe back. A few that are 
equare in front are cut low, almost to the 
waist, to show the lace chemisette, and are 
attached by smal! strings, placed at distances, 
and these strings are tied in bows in the cen- 
tre of the chemisette. This is a pretty fashion 
for the pale flowered foulard dresses that are 
worn over founce’ skirts of muslin ; the bows 
connecting the low square. cut hodices are of 
the color of the flower on the foulard. Some 
of these dresses are arranged in doubie pan- 
fers, the under ones being of plain colored 
foulard, and the bodice, train and upper ones 
of Gowered. The underskirt is composed of 
alternate founces of lace and plain foulard; 
the paniers are edged with lace, and caught 
back with large rosettes of color. Mittens are 
generally worn with this style of dress, and 
the lace ruffies are turned up away from the 
arm. A Sounced muslin skirt, made on a silk 
or batiste foundation, has frequently a long 
draped tunic, composed cf alternate rows of 
eatin and lace insertion, and is looped up high 
on the hips with large bows and loops of 
satin. The basque bodice, cut with a long 
point in front, short on the Lips, and square 
at the back, has sleevos of the lace insertion 
and satin jast below the elbows; and for 
trimming bas one very large cluster of artifi 
etal fowers on tbe left side. These large cius- 
tersare very much worn now, and give a 
touch of color and briliiancy to the toilette. 
Geuse with « biack ground and red and gold 
limes is used for draping over biack satin 
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skirts, with bodices of fancy material to 
mateh, or biack satin. The skirt is edged with 
plaitings of satin alternating with fancy ma- 
terial, and the tunic in froui ‘ss arranged to 
form three deep points, edged with either 
fringe or lace. If flowers are added, they have 
metallic-tinted leaves. Flowers are used in 
profusion for ball dresses,and some are very 
large. SMuby color of a rich tint is popular 
just now in various materials. It is much 
trimmed with lace, dyed to the color of cafe 
au lait,and sometimes with bead embroidery 
of iteown color. India muslin dresses are 
also trimmed with this lace. Two broad 
scarves are now often arranged to form the 
tunic, and are crossed in front, looped at the 
back, and allowed to fall very long. Some- 
times they are lined with a pale, delicate 
color, and are dexterously turned over at the 
back of the skirt, to show the contrasting col- 
ors. Lace flounces, lined with a color, can be 
arranged thus; and at the back, In among the 
foids, loops of colored ribbons (espectally 
those mixed with gold) or fowers, can be ad- 
ded, according to taste. Soft Freach cashmere 
is a favorite material for young ladies, and, 
trimmed with satin, is very dressy-lo King. 
Occasionally a striped plush casaquin of “«l!- 
cate hues is worn with it, and if well-fitting, 
looks nicely. Long gloves have gold or silver 
braid let into them sometimes, which has the 
efiect of bracelets. The hair is dressed so 
much now, and so much curied, that but iittle 
in the way of ornament is needed., For even- 
ing wraps, manties with large sleeves are 
made in various colors, with lining and small 
hood of colered silk. White and black man- 
ties, lined with red, seem most popular. The 
lining is quilted, and many have tur round 
the throat, if not all round the mantle. 
Brown fur on pale blue and rich red is fash- 
fonable, with gilt clasps at the throat. 





Fireside Chat. 
“HOLIDAY CHEER ”’ 


T Christmas time, every housewife, be she 
foolish or wise, rich or poor, gives some 
sort of party after its kind. In some 
cases it is thought desirable to have the 
whole teast prepared at home, and in 

others it 18 a matter of necessity, for various 
reasons, to do so. Christmas parties are not 
like other parties, and the modifications of 
which the bill of fare and the general style of 
such entertainments are susceptible, are too 
peony to be enumerated in sufficient detail to 
be o tee en utility to our readers. I pro- 
pose, therefore, in the following collection of 
carefully selected recipes, to lay before my 
reade:s some materials trom which each house- 
wife shall be abie to pick out for herself as 
many dishes as may be necessary to make up 
the bili of fare tor her Christmas party accora- 
ing to her own individual taste and ideas of 
economy or hospitality: 

Botlied Turkey —Prepare the turkey as for 
roasting, Make a ae of bread crumbs sea- 
soned with pepper and salt, a teaspoonful ot 
sweet marjoram, half an one Qf sweet basil, 
three ounces of melted butter, and twenty-five 
raw oysters chopped and poured in with atew 
~ nsful of their juice, mix thoroughly and 
fill the Carney but do not pack it, sew up the 
piace you fill it through, truss the legs and 
wings as for roasting, and put it in a large 
meat boiler. with a tables nful of salt, and 
cover with boiling water; keepa kettle ot poll- 
ae water tu :epsonish with, and allow fifteen 
minutes to every poundofturkey. If youput 
oysters in the filling serve with egg sauce, as 
ovster sauce destroys the taste of the season- 
ing, if you omit the oysters in the filling put a 
small chopped onion in the place of them, and 
serve with oyster sauce. 

Boned Turkey .—Singe the turkey, draw it, 
wash it clean, wipe dry, and lay it on acilean 
cloth; then with a sharp knife and your fin- 
gue take the bones from the legs and thighs, 

wisting and breaking tne joints,the same 
with the wings, then slit the bird up the back 
from the neck to the rump, and with the knife 
and your fingers detach the meat from the 
bones, slowly and gradually, until you can 
draw out the whoie carcase; chop very finetwo 
emp of lean ham, grate two quarts of stale 

read crumbs, mix the ham well through them, 
and add an onion choppsd very fine, a tabie- 
8 nful of chopped parsley, two teas nsful 
of sweet marjoram, one of sweet basil, half a 
saltspoonful of grated lemon-peel, the same of 
nutmeg, four hard botled eggs chopped fine, a 
small teaspoontul of black pepper.and six 
ounces of melted butter, mix all well together, 
fill the body of the bird, and sew it up the back, 
make it as nearly as ibie the shape it was 
before you boned It, the body must be stufted 
very tightly todo this, then put some of the 
dressing in the legsand win where you re- 
moved the bones, truss it and cooure FA with 
Lhe skewers 80 that the filling will not fal! out, 
season the outside of the bird, and roast it 
slowly & quarter ofan hour tor every und, 
basting it ‘frequently and covering it with but- 
tered paper if getting too brown. Prepare a 
jelly as follows: have ready three or tour 
quarts of stock, that taken from boiled chicken 
is the best, from which yon have taken ali the 
tat, bring it toa boll: whisk the whites and 
shelis of two eggs in a basin with half a pint of 
cold water, stir this in thestock, bring it to a 
boil again, strain through a clean cloth and 
add two boxes of gelatine that has been soaked 
in cold water to cover, for an hour, stir this in 
until thoroughly dissolved, then lay tbe tur- 
key breast down in a deep pan or mould, pour 
the jelly around and over it and set in a cool 

lace for twenty-four hours, turn it out on a 

arge dish, breast upwards, and garnish and 
serve. 

Cake (Savarin).—Take IIb. 1 fine sifted flour, 
40z. of poun’ed loaf sugar. ‘4 b of fresh but- 
ler, eight eggs, and loz. of Gu. man yeast. Dis- 
solve the yeast in rather less than f a pint 
ot — milk, strain it,and work into f 80 
much of the flour as will prod ucea soft dough; 
roll this into # ball, place the remainder of the 
flour into a deep basin, lay the bali of dough 
on it, cover up the basin, and leave it in a 
warm place until the ball of dough (the 
sponge) has risen. Now add the sugar, the 
butter (just liquified), the Cage, and a pinch of 
salt,and work the mixture lightly with the 
fingers until a smooth paste ts obtained. But- 
ter plentifully a large plain border mouid 
(Savarin mould), mince some blanched al. 
inonds, not too flae, and strew the mould with 
&s many Of these as will stick to the butter, 
then pour in the cake mixt which should 
not fill the moujd more than three parts full. 
Place the mould. covered up,in a warm ace, 
and when the cake has wel! risen, bake Ries 
moderate oven tor about one hour and a halt. 
Before turning the cake out of the mould, 
stab the top of it (which will be the bottom 
when the cake is turned out) with a knife in 
several and pour all over it a 
of two parts of old rum and one of vory 
syrup, 80 as to soak It well, but not too 
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ineb; then turn it outon a 
p At pe eaten either hot or 


dish and serve. It ma 
cold, If hot jam sauce should be served with it. 


‘hicken and Oysters.—Prepare and divide a 
ontenen as tora stew it in enough water 
to cover it until] tender, wwich, if a young 
chicken, will be in an hour; ff old, much long- 
er. Take out the chicken and draia it, keep- 
ing it bes; put in the liquor a quarter of a 

und of butter, rubbed to a paste with a 

ping tablespoonful of flour; season with 
salt and pepper; add two bard-botled eggs 
chop and a tablespoonful of chopped pars- 
ley; drain one hundred oysters, add them to 
the aravy; stew until the oysters are cooked, 
which will bein five minutes, and pour over 
the chicken and serve. If the oysters are large, 
fifty are sufficient. 

Beef Braised.—Take « piece of rump or round 
of beef, about 8ib. or 16 b., tie itup w th string, 
and put it into a stewpan just large enough to 
hola it, with the following ingredients; Ib. 
of ham or bacon sifced, acalf’s foot cut up iato 
smal! pieces, an onion and two carrots sliced, 
a clove of garlic, a bundle of sweet herbs, half 
a head of celery, a few cloves, whole pepper, 
and salt totaste. Add halfa tumbler of white 
wine or a smal! glass of brandy, and about a 

int of cold stock or water. Place a piece of 

uttered paper over ail, pat on the lid close, 
and simmer gently for four or five hours. 
If practicable, a few hot cinders sbould 
be kept on the lid. When done take out the 
piece of beef, remove the string, and serve 
with its own gravy, freed from fat and strain- 
ed. Put the beef when done under a weight 
till quite cold, then trim the joint neatly, and 
glaze it with some of the gravy (which will be 
a stiff jelly), chopped up. 

Economical Chrjstmas Pudding.— lb. of 
currants and raisins, of suet chopped fine, and 
of carrots and tatoes grated raw and fine, 
5oz. breadcrumbs, 5oz. flour. half a nuimeg, a 

incn of mixed spice, and 302. mixed peel. 

ix well, and boil slowly for four or five hours. 
This pudding will eat as good as many that 
cost more, provided only that it is properly 
boiled. 

Rich Plum Pudding.—From an eld family 
recipe: llb. of bread crumbied smail, ¢'b. of 
suet chopped fine, ib. of raisins stoncd and 
chop small, kib. of currants, about 60z. 
powdered sugar, }g0z. candied lemon pee cut 
small, a little nutmeg, fo.r eggs. oisten 
with raisin wine, about two glasses. Make it 
as moist as stuffing for mince pies. Boil five 
orsix hours. Sauce, melted butter wiih moun- 
tain wine. Or, Ub. of the crumb of a house- 
hold Joaf grated fine, llb. of beef suet chop 
fine, 141b. currants washed, rubbed and dried; 
lib. rai.ins stoned, Ib. moist sugar, Ib. cit- 
ron and oranee pee: chopped fine, %oz mixed 
spice, one tablespoonful of flour. These in- 

redients must be well mixed before adding 
the following: Seven eggs well beaten, one 
wineglassful brandy,two wineglassfuls sherry. 
Boil tor nine hours. Before removing the 
cioth the pudding must be plunged into cold 
water for a few seconds, and tnen left to stand 
for two or three minutes. 

Salad of Oranges .—Peel eight oranges with 
a sharp knife, 80 as to remove every vestige of 
skin froin them, core them as you would core 
apples, and lay them, either whole or cut in 
slices, in a deep dish; strew them over with 

lenty of powdered loaf sugar, and then add 
flares winegiassful of pale brandy. Keep the 
dish covered close till the time of serving. 


Tartiets, Apple.—Peel, core, and halve some 
largeapples, trimming them 80 as to get them 
all the one size; drop them as they are done 
into cold water with the juiceofa lemon 
squeezed into it, to prevent their turning 
brown. Have ready asyrup (made with one 

und of sugar and one quart of water) boil- 
ng hot, put the apples into this with the thin 
rind of a lemon and two or three cloves. As 
soon as cooked (great care must be taken 
that they do not break), take them out and 
leave them to get cold, then set the syrup on 
the fire to reduce. Make some short paste 
with two gnnces of sugur, two ounces of but- 
ter, the ka of four eggs. & little waiter, a 
pinch of salt, and flourof sufficient quantity; 
work it lightly and roll it ou! to the thickness 
of one-eighth of an inch. Line some patty. 
pans with it, fill them with uncooked rice, and 
place on each tartiet half an apple, the con- 
cave side uppermost; pour a littie of the re- 
duced syrup on each tartlet, and lastly, put a 
Piece of guava or currant jelly in the cavity 
of each apple. 

Tartiets, Cream.—Line some patty-pans with 
short te as in the p.eceding recipe, and 
bake them ; when cold put a layer of jam on 
each and fill them with whipped cream well 
heaped up, made asfollows: Sweeten half 
apintof cream with some loaf sugar which 
has been well rubbed on the, outside of a 
unded. Put it into a per- 
fectly clean cold bowl,and add to it the beaten- 
up white of an egg. Take a perfectly clean 
cold whisk, and whip the cream to a stiff froth 
in a very cold place, or over ice. As the froth 
rises, lay it on a hair sieve in a cool place to 
drain. 

Dolls made of dried fruit are a ve vg 

resent for the little ones round the holi ays 

hey can quite appreciate a gift that can be 
eaten, and has other attractions besides. The 
little foundations once made will serve over 
and over again, and are simple and inexpens- 
ive to start with, as they only consist of atwo- 
inch equare of wood, with two wire pins in- 
serted upright, side by side, in the stand. Two 
almonds threaded lengthwise, one on each 
wire, will do for the feet. raisins are 
used tor the legs, prunes for the knickerbock- 
ers, and the body is of figs, placed on both 
wires. A little piece of wire isiut through 
the top fig to m the arms, for which small 
ra'sins are put on, and two la ones for the 
neck The head is of one large prune, with 
bits of almonds for the eyes, nose and mouth; 
and the hat is mace of half a small red apple. 
80 much for the trnit gentlemen; now for the 
—— oe Goren = is composed of three 
gradua apples passed over both pins, 
and, instead of three, one raisin and the al- 
| answer respectively for each leg and 
‘oot. : 
Meringues.—Whisk some whites of eggs to 
& stiff froth, mix with them, witha spoon, 
quickly and thoroughly,some loaf sugar finely 
powdered, in the pronortion of one table 
8 nful for each white of egg used; then 
Place a sheet of white paper ona meringue 
borrd, and, with a tab’ n, lay out the mix 
ture on it in heaps about the size of an egg, 
and about two inches a taking care to 
make them all as nearly as possible of the 
same size, and evenly shaped. Strew a littie 

wdered sugar 


lemon, and then 


r carefully, and ei- 

ther scoop out tae in or preas it in with a 

a eapeee 5 ten ace them in the oven on 

a ing sheet to for nalf an hour 

The oven must be very t 

to leave the door of it open durin 
operation. W 
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Aossuers f Suypuirsrs. 


> 
L. G. (Darlington. 8. O.)—The gentleman ought to 





deciare his inten :ions you would then Know what 
to rely upon. 

E. M B. (Philadelphia, Pa.)—A gentleman should 
introduce the lady to another tlemaa, 
lady to the stranger. ” “mpc 


FURWAS, (Sullivan, Ind.)—At the wedding-break- 
fast tne bride cuts the wedding cake, and 
maids distribate it te 'he guede we Fidee- 
B&LLA (Riverton, N J )}—A gentieman on 
atthe house of a stranger, or where he is oaly a ene 
known, should carry his hat with him in his fato 
the room into which he is ushered 


NELLIS. (Bridgton, Pa.)—1he conduct of the . 


mee ree ee to tp apy terms of his 
acceptance of your carte-de-viste is not appropriate 
nameof title you a 
WwW. P. I. (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The word opera is 


strumental mosaic, . fe 
died of fever in the year 179% aged thirty of. 

NELLY WHITB, (Gadsen,8, U. 

-_ Lt 0 stranger does pot entitle m 10 come 
thout an ntroductiona. rey 
our friend. Let that friend bring him 4 
ouse. 

PERPLEXED HELEN, (Jefferson, 43. ©C.)—If a mar- 
ried woman has acquired car meinen oan 7 b 
her own earnings and savings, she can a will be- 

wenthing the same to any one whom she likes to make 

er heir. 

CONSTANT, (Morrow, Ohio. }—Her talk about beaus 
is of no account. *he is only trving to perey a lit- 
tle Wedon’t believe there is any other afow who 
has possession of hér affections, for, if there was, she 
wouldn't be so tantalizing. 

P. B. Mac, (Lewis, Mo. )—There were two Preten- 
ders. The first, who of 

# of James the Second; e 
other who headed the rebellion of 1745, was Charles 
Edward, the grandson of the exiled King. | 

M. J. (Newport, R. I. )}—In a into 
carriage or any other vehicle, soe akan Ja re. 
main by its side until she becomes patery sented To 
fst into the vehicle first, and then drag in, would 

a most awkward and unbecoming proceeding. 
nectity. Thank fa 


the . have 
the same of ification when ern by 8 Uaise, t we 
mont itely Kwan itroduoed Into Rurope by the pol 
mos ely it was in u le 
ished Saracens. ” 

WARDEN (Olympus, Tenn. )--Co sult r frien¢ 
and follow the advice most consonant with your | 
clinations and means. As we know nothing of yo 
habits. age. or capabilities, we ‘could not coaneel ye. 
respecting the best step for you to take, and asa rule 
we do not furnish such advice 

F. L M. (Atlantic. N J )-The occasion on which 
Grace Darling s'gnalized herself was the wreck of the 
Fortarshire meronone of the Faroe Isiands, on 
her voyage from Hal! to Dundee, Scotiand,. on the 6th 
of September, 1838. By her splendid courage Grac: 
saved the lives of nine persons. 

FANNIE, (Monroe, Mich )—The following are th: 
chief signs in “an Fiirtation: Fan fast, | am inde- 
pendent: fan slow, | am engaged; fan with right hand 

n front of face Leave me; open and shut, Kiss me; 
open wide, Love; one-half, Friendship: shut, hate; 
swinging the fan, Can I see you home? 

STAGR, (Philadelphia, Pa.) — The first theatrical 
troupe ever on this continent came over from London 
in the ship (harming Polly. Arriving at Yorktown. 
the Hy ol held several rehearsals on the ship, after 
which they went to Williamsburg, N. Y , raised 
the curtain in the play of **The Merchant of Venice, *’ 
in May, 1742. 

J. 8. P. (Swift, Minn.)—Your friend who thet 
‘a pair of scissors’’ means more than one pair is- 
taken. The word scissors isa plural noun, which has 
no singular form. A scissor, if there were such a 
word, would be one cutting blade or shear. A pair 
of scissors is two cutting biades, joined together with 
a pin or pivot. 

LARGR, (Carter, Tenn.)—If you cannot get the 
young gentieman to.consent to the cancelling of your 
engagement, ~ should refrain from taking any posi- 
tive steps until he shall have had a fair opportunity 
for reflection. If he is as proud as you represent him 
to be, he will bably gives up his claim to your hand 
with scoroful emphasis the moment he Knuws you pre- 
fer another to him. 

A. F. (Tompkins, N. Y¥.)—A‘ youth who has not yet 
completed bis education, and who has po occupation 
or profession, has vo business to think of H 
nor has heanv right to es to binda wa lente 
him by promise of marriage be filled in the distant 
and uncertain future. Leave the young lady free to 
love you or not, as she may choose, w you shall 
have acquired your profession. 

I N. (Philadelphia Pa.)—Swearing on the Bible 
was first introdeced into judicial proceedings by the 
Saxons,about A.D. 600. It was called a ral oath, 
because the witness tuuches with his hand some 
of the Holy Scriptures There is reason to believe that 
the oath was originally taken by merely laying the 
hand on the topof the book, and kissing it according to 
the present mode was not deemed essential, and was 
The kissing the book has probably 
been introduced as a greater mark of Teverence, and a 
firmer pledge of truth. 

T. E. (Wayne, Mich. )--Joan of Arc was born about 
the year 1410 or 141!, in the little hamlet of Domremy, 
near the Meuse, and about three leagues south of Van- 
coulenrs, on the burders of Champagne. Fran‘é. Bhe 
was burnt at the stake, May 3! 143!.in the market- 
piace of Rouen: but whether her death isto be attrib- 
uted to the Burgundians, who sold the Maid of Or- 
jeans; the English. who permitted her execution; the 
French, of that y who brought it about and perpe- 
trated it: or the French of the opposite side. who made 
80 few efforts to save her to whom they owed Ibera- 
tion and their national existence, is a matter about 
which histcrians disagree. 

Joun. (Salem, N. J.)--When you asked her if your 
company would be ble to her in the future, why 
didn't you leave it her to make the next engage- 
ment? But netther ‘did she have reason for offence, 
for she let you go home with her and invited you in. 
But, then, when you asked her to name another even- 
ing when you might —, h~! didn't you let well 
enough alone and wait for reply without going into 
a stiff and stupid explanation? if she seems disposed 
to take you, escort her home n, if you wish. but 
don’t try to force a girl into cal explanations of her 
conduct. If she seems to lite to have you about, be 


IGNORAMDS, (Pottsville, Pa. 
lap of flowers, signi 


satisfied with 
Tuomas B. (Cumberland, Ky )—You ‘should think 
ul rentire condact since you have been 


over y 

visiting the lady to whom are very much attached. 
and see if you can re r ever having given any 
caure for stepmother's dislike for you, which you 


she takes no os to hide. Alse ask the 
if she can y> ~TY the secret; fat)- 
ing there in discovery, go yourself and the 


anak 
stepmother if you havein any way offended her. If 
she is therigh Kind of a woman: she will tell you her 
reasons for her treatment of you. and you cab 


t Houses, London, Eng.. 

is the largest one in the world. The four Siac of this 
kK are ty-two feet in diameter Every 
half minute the point of the minute hand moves nearly 
¢ & will go eight and 2 half dave, 

but it only strikes and a half, thus indicating 
any neglect in winding up. The mere winding of the 
str ng mechanism takes two hours. The pepdulam 
hour bell fseight foot high sod nibs fewein diameter, 
se nine . 
weighing near {ody T, and the hammer aiove 
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